: In Professor BAILuiE’s book, The Place of Jesus 

Christ in Modern Christianity, there is an interest- 
‘ ing piece of expository work in the early chapter 
ie in which the writer lays the foundation of his 
argument. The foundations of Christology, he 

says, lie deep in the essential experience of the 
__ Christian fellowship. It is to an account of this 
| fellowship Dr. Bartiie gives himself to begin with. 
_ He quotes the description of the early Christians 
in Acts, ‘they devoted themselves to the in- 
_ struction given by the Apostles and to koinonia, 
__ breaking bread and praying together.’ 


‘In this word koinonia lies the key to early New 
__ Testament Christianity. It had a double meaning. 
_ It was a fellowship of believers inter se, and a 
_ fellowship of the believers individually with the 


_ both. When we ask what this new relationship 
|__Was we come upon another great word, agape. In 
is ‘these two words we can sum up New Testament 

_ Christianity. The word agape is nearly unknown 
_ to us outside the Christian use of it. It is trans- 
___ lated ‘love,’ but the trouble is that ‘love’ covers 
a also the Greek word eros, which the New Testament 


Dr. Baru suggests that when it applies to 
L - God agape should be translated ‘ fatherliness,’ and 
_ when it applies to man ‘brotherliness.’ But the 
_ feal difficulty is that it often applies to both. It 
is often regarded as a triangular relationship in 
ert. + Vor it 6.—MARCH 1930. 
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i Motes of Recent Exposition. 


which the Christian’s attitude to God is closely 
related to his attitude to his brethren, and in which 
this attitude to his brethren is modelled upon God’s 
attitude to him. 

The secret of the little band’s influence, then, lay 
in the fact that in its meetings it was enjoying this 
Roinonia of agape. How, then, did this work out 
in the actual detail of life? Through the family 
idea. God deals with us, and we ought to deal 
with our fellows, in the spirit of family affection. 
But if we are to understand this fellowship of love 
we must look at it on its two sides separately. 
Agape obtains first between man and man, and in 
this aspect the word used generally is ‘ brother- 
hood.’ This, says Harnack, is the ‘fixed and 
frequent title’ that answered to the Christian’s life 
and conduct. Jt means that we are to do for all 
those with whom we have dealings what the 
meanest of us does for his own flesh and blood. 


Now this implies that agape is, first of all, a 
redemptive love. As von Hiigel says, it is “a love 
that loves, not in acknowledgment of an already 
present lovableness, but in order to render lovable 
in the future what at present repels love.’ But 
that is not all. We do not penetrate to the heart 
of the matter until we realize that agape is in 
addition suffering love, a love that involves pain 
and sacrifice if it is to be redemptive. The world 
being what it is there can be no effective helping 
of our fellows except through self-sacrifice. But 
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suffering is not the last word. Agape is also a 
joyous love. Triumphant hope is the keyword of 
early Christianity, the faith that love is stronger 
than death. No gospel of mere renunciation, 
however nobly represented, could have had in it 
the tremendous power of spiritual appeal which 
the faith of that little Christian band has ever since 
proved itself to possess. 


What is distinctive about the Christian fellow- 
ship is its perception that in this agape is to be 
found the secret of the further spiritual develop- 
ment of the race. It is the great spiritual dis- 
covery for which Christianity stands, and it is 
certain that it was in the nature of a discovery 
even to men who had been reared in the faith of 
Israel. Comparing Jewish benevolent righteousness 
(chesed) with Christian agape, that learned Jew of 
our time, Dr. Claude Montefiore, allows that 
the latter stands for ‘something more venturous, 
more self-sacrificing, more eager, more giving, than 
can honestly be said to be connoted by righteous- 
ness or goodness. It is a virtue which does in its 
height “ cause a man to lay down his life for his 
friend.” It is a virtue which drives a man forth 
to save, to redeem, and to forgive.’ 


But agape is also the attitude of God to man. 
Here we have to do not with a different kind of 
love from that which we have been considering, 
but with the same kind. Just as the New Testa- 
ment ethic is summed up in the words, ‘ Be under no 
obligation to any one except the obligation to love 
one another,’ so the New Testament religion is 
summed up in the words, ‘ God is love.’ It is in 
God ‘fatherliness.’ It is in us ‘ sonship.’ And about 
this relation Paul emphasizes two things. The first 
is its informality, the readiness of access we have to 
the Divine presence. In the Christian fellowship, 
he says, ‘we have the right of free speech and 
access in confidence.’ The second thing is its 
graciousness in respect of our sins and failures. 


The central affirmation of the New Testament, 
then, is that the eager, patient, forgiving love 
which is our pattern is enthroned in the highest 
heaven as the Spirit manifested by the Most High 
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God in His dealings with us. It is in God also a 
redemptive love. And in Him also, in order to 


be redemptive, it is.a suffering love. If our little 


human enterprises of redemption are costly to us, 
how much more costly the redemption of the 
world to God! And yet, as the last word about 
human love is not the tragedy of suffering but the 
triumphant peace and joy of eternal life, so the last 
word about God’s love is the unchanging serenity 
of eternal perfection. There is an everlasting 
Divine joy, a peace of God which passeth under- 
standing, before which the last remaining shadow 
of sorrow and suffering must flee away. 


In the recent volume of Essays on The Atonement 


i 


in History and in Life, there is an essay by the 


Most Rev. C. F. D’Arcy, D.D., Archbishop of 
Armagh, whose expositions of theistic thought on 
Bergsonian lines have been interesting and sug- 
gestive contributions to philosophical theologys 


The essay in question is on ‘ Atonement and the > 
Problem of Evil,’ but its emphasis is on the problem — 


of evil rather than atonement; and it is just 
because a fresh approach to this perennial problem 


is always of interest that we would call attention 


to the essay. 

Dr. D’Arcy remarks first. on the universal 
tendency in human thought to link up the two 
forms of evil, physical evil or pain and moral evil 
or sin, and to regard them as somehow inter- 
dependent. ‘The history of punishment, and the 
various doctrines connected therewith; the im- 
pulse to regard suffering as penalty inflicted by 
superior powers, witness the Book of Job; the 


idea of Nemesis in Greek thought ; the Eastern : 


conception of suffering and degradation as the 
result of sin in a former incarnation: all these 
reveal a conviction in the mind of man that sin 
and suffering cannot be separated.’ 


But the fact of animal suffering tends to qualify 
this ancient conviction. 
certainly subject to pain, and yet in no sense are 
they guilty of sin. Yet until the theory of evolu- 
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tion there was no rational explanation of the 
suffering of animals. In the light of evolution we 
may now look upon pain, not as punitive, but as 
a specific and positive element in the development 
of animal life, or, as Dr. Wildon Carr expresses it, 
as ‘a biological factor with a distinct psychical 
function.’ Pain thus possesses a utilitarian value. 


Even so the real problem of physical evil still 
awaits solution. Sensitivity to pain is no doubt a 
useful element in animal life, but there appears to 
be an excess of pain in the world, and this con- 
stitutes the difficulty. And the higher we ascend 
in the scale of being, the more keenly is the difficulty 
felt. And further, the worst sufferings of men are 
not physical at all: they are hurts of the soul, 
disappointments, fears, social injuries. These can 
hardly be represented as of biological value. And 
yet further, when all is said from the evolutionary 
standpoint in mitigation of the problem of physical 
evil, the problem of moral evil remains. 


One way of solving the problem of evil, of elimin- 
ating the irrational element from the universe, 
is by denying the reality of evil. According to 
Christian Science both sin and pain are illusions of 
the human mind. “If by.a great act of insight we 
can rise to the conviction that God is all and that 
God is good, these unrealities, sin and suffering, 
will vanish into nothingness, the afflicted soul and 
the afflicted body will both pass into a condition 
of health and happiness.’ Although this doctrine 
was extravagant in its expression, it appears to 
bear an essential resemblance to those negative or 
privative theories of moral evil for which great 
names have stood as sponsors, such as those of 
Augustine, John Scotus, and Thomas Aquinas. 
From this negative point of view moral evil is 
related to good as shadow to light, or as silence 
to sound. 

But it is an abstract point of view, designed to 
Save in the face of evil the goodness of God, 
and is not based on the facts of experience. A 
similar criticism applies to the solution offered by 
evolutionary science, according to which moral evil 
is a survival of qualities and modes of action which 

: 
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belonged to more primitive stages in development, 
being the unnatural and blameworthy persistence 
of brutal instincts in the life of man. Which brings 
us back, by another path, to the idea that. sin, if 
not an unreality, is entirely relative to thought and 
habit. In confutation of all these views, of the 
Christian scientist, the philosophic theologian, and 
the modern evolutionist, we need only appeal to 
the actual facts. These would seem to show us 
that an evil deed or an evil character is just as 
positive an existence as we can imagine. 


Moral evil being then no unreality, no mere 
defect or negation, but a real and positive thing, 
let us consider whether we may find any true light 
upon the problem it sets. If the source or seat of 
it is in the will, we may say that the moral situation 
is created by the will’s exercise of its inherent power 
or freedom, the choice of the good implying the 
possibility of evil. Are, then, the whole course of 
history and the realization of the Divine purpose 
at the mercy of man’s will? It is a question which 
presses more insistently under the scientific story 
of Creation, with its long record of pain and struggle, 
than in the old story of our childhood. { The 
Creator, if there be a Creator, seems far more 
directly responsible for the sufferings and sins of 
His creatures than He appears to be in the Biblical 
account. For, in the scientific account, the fierce 
competition which brings pain and sin is part of 
the order of things from the beginning.’ 


Yet the narrative of the Fall as we read it in the 
Book of Genesis expresses the fundamental principle 
of all life. Spontaneity of action can be traced 
from its lowly beginnings in the amebe through 
the long history of developing life until we reach 
its highest point in man. Out of the acquisition 
of sensitivity, some degree of awareness, some 
inward urge of feeling, sprang what we call mind 
and will. Thus pain and sin, the two forms of evil, 
come from the same root, and, linked thus in their 
origin, interact in their history ; and through their 
interaction the moral life of humanity is created. 
‘It is in choosing the good and rejecting the evil 
that the will finds its highest exercise ; and the 
conditions which enable this choice to be made 
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involve as their very essentials the sentient life of 
pleasure and pain, and the moral elements of good 
and evil. The actuality of pain and the possi- 
bility of evil form the school of discipline in which 
man is made.’ 

‘ From this natural history of suffering and sin, 
we gather that moral evil is not an essential element 
in the total scheme of things, nor, on the other hand, 
is it an unreality. It isa state of human life arising, 
though not necessarily, from the contingency which 
must belong to any order of things in which moral 
and spiritual attainment is possible.’ 


Does the contingency which is an essential 
condition of moral life account for the enormous 
development of evil in human life and history ? 
Or, is this only to be explained by some doctrine 
of original sin, some inbred evil tendency in human 
nature? Dr. N. P. Williams thinks that evil must 
be traced to a premundane Fall of the Life-Force 
—so reviving an old theory. Dr. Tennant’s is 
a@ more reasonable theory, regarding the sinful 
tendency as the survival or persistence of the crude 
animal tendencies which, at first natural, became 
with the emergence of man’s moral nature the 
source of evil. But in any case we may conclude 
that the creation of beings capable of moral faculty 
and moral conduct involved the possibility of 
evil. 

This is a position which is generally affirmed 
by theistic thinkers, but Dr. D’Arcy imparts a 
Bergsonian flavour to his affirmation of it. He 
represents God as the Supreme Adventurer, of 
whose venture we cannot be certain that it will be 
justified ; and he maintains that the conception 
of an Adventurer God is infinitely more worthy of 
our acceptance than is the idea of a Supreme Being 
who makes us to be all that we are, whether good 
or bad, in order to promote His own glory. For 
the first, as we may observe in Bergsonian phrase, 
the gates of the future are open, for the other they 
are closed. ; 

And yet, although our reason finds itself limited 
and confounded when it passes from the lower 
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levels of reality to the consideration of spiritual 
beings possessed of mind and will, for God the 
supreme Reality there must be a final Unification. 
It may surpass our thought, but we must believe 
in its existence. ‘We may, indeed, venture to 
think that what we call the Love of God, embracing 
all His creatures, is the best and fullest expression 
of the ultimate truth.’ ‘ Here, it would seem, is 
the essence of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, 
which means just this—that in God there is a 
principle of Unification higher in kind than any 
known in experience.’ 


We shall not follow Dr. D’Arcy into his dis- 
cussion, brief as it is, of the relation of his con- 
clusions to the idea of the Atonement; we are 
content to quote the closing words of his main 
discussion: ‘If this way of regarding the problem 
as a whole be sound, we find that we have a real 
explanation of the reason why the problem of evil 
has shown itself to be, for every philosophy, an 
insoluble problem. [Evil cannot be rationalised, 
because it has to do with just that poimt where 
the categories of rational thought have reached 
their limit.’ 


A third edition of Essays Catholic and Critical 
has been published (S.P.C.K.; 1os. 6d. net). No 
one who has read its able and scholarly pages can” 
wonder at its popularity. But in the third edition | 
the editor, Dr. SELwvn, takes the opportunity to 
reply, in a long preface, to some of the criticisms 
(including our own) passed on the book when it 
first appeared. He deals chiefly with two points, 
the claim to authority and the relation of Anglo- 
Catholicism to the results of Biblical criticism. . 


As regards the first point Dr. SELWYN quotes 
from THe Expository Tres the following sen- 
tence, ‘If authority rests on Christian experience, 
surely those great Churches (Free, Lutheran, etc.} 
have some authority to plead. But if the Christian 
experience of these bodies is to count in assessing | 
the authority of any truth, what becomes of the 
Anglo-Catholic contention?’ The editor’s “7 

q 
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is that this is a misunderstanding of the Anglo- 
Catholic claim. That claim is not that Anglo- 
Catholicism gives a final and exclusive expression 

_ of the truth, but that it represents the best ex- 
pression at present available, in thought, worship, 
and life, of the principles necessary to an ultimate 
synthesis. It is interesting to have this definition 

_ of the limits which should be put to the claim to 
authority. It is a much more modest claim than 
is usually associated with Anglo-Catholicism. 


But?Dr. Setwyn returns to the subject of 

_ authority later, and is quite explicit. Authority 
may be objective or subjective. The latter is 
generally known as the Inner Light, or sometimes 
as “private judgment.’. The weaknesses of the 
_ subjective claim are obvious. It will never satisfy 
_ those who long for some one, or something, that 
_ will say to them, and have the right to say to 
- them, ‘this is true!’ But if the authority is 
: objective, where does it lie? In the Creeds? In 
_ the Church? In the Bible? As to the first of 
Fa these Dr. SELWYN says some fine and true things. 
_ The Creeds are expressions and safeguards of the 
worship of Christ. And they are the expression and 
a of the common experience of the grace 


of ers 

Ps 

And then Dr. SELWYN, with felicity and courage, 
"proceeds to define the source, the seat and the 
_ organ of authority in the Church of Christ. Its 


Source is the Spirit of God in the Scriptures, in the 
mity and development of Christian doctrine, and 


a) 


‘ 


in the conversion of souls. Its seat is the common 
_ mind of the Church. This is not found in any one 
_ mode, but it is accessible and real. Creeds and 
liturgies embody this, and whatever expresses the 
experience of God’s grace. We suppose that 
_ Dr. Seuwyn would include the Free Churches at 
- this point. It is the weakness of Modernism, he 
: “says, as of Liberal Protestantism, that they have 
_ failed to allow for the authority of this Christian 
_ experience. 
_ The question of the organ of Catholic authority 
a more difficult problem, and one on 
} ‘which Dr. res finds it hard to be definite. 
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The difficulty arises from the divided state of the 
Church. For Romanism there is no problem at all, 
because the Pope is the infallible spokesman 
of God. For others there can be no single ‘ organ.’ 
There must necessarily be This is so, 
says Dr. SELWYN, ‘so long as the collective episco- 
pate cannot meet.’ In this phrase he seems to 
exclude all non-episcopal Churches. What this 
imperfect state of things means, he says, is that 
the pronouncements of the divided Churches are 
incomplete, since they rest upon, and apply to, 
only a part of the whole field of Christian experi- 
ence. The position is not a final one, but it is, we 
are assured, strong enough to rest in, until such 
fresh illumination is given as can alone make the 
solution of the difficulties possible. 


* organs.’ 


The weakness of this position from the Anglo- 
Catholic standpoint is terribly obvious. There 
seems to be no half-way house between the Roman 
claim and the position that authority in religion 
rests with the achievement of the Spirit of God 
manifest in the witness of Christian experience 
which we can read in the Creeds and in the worship 
of all the Christian Churches. Even the meeting 
of ‘ the collective episcopate’ would not be enough. 
The Free Churches, the Lutheran Churches, the 
great Churches of America have also their part in 
forming the authority which comes from the Spirit. 
It is, however, a gain to have this clear and candid 
discussion of a great problem set before us in such 
a fine spirit. 

With regard to the other topic dealt with in 
this interesting preface, the relations of Anglo- 
Catholicism with the critical movement, our 
sympathies are rather with Dr. SELWYN than with 
his critics. Dr. Selbie urged, when this book first 
appeared, that it attempted the impossible in 
trying to bring into synthesis the Catholic and 
critical movements. That is rather a dangerous 
thing to say of any strong Christian position. 
Frederick Robertson of Brighton taught some of 
us long ago that truth is never found between 
extremes, but always in bringing together the half- 
truth in each extreme. And this would seem to 
describe the Anglo-Catholic attitude. There is a 
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truth in the critical attitude, and so far as it is true 
the Anglo-Catholic writers here accept it. Why 
not? For they also accept the other truth of 
Christian experience, which is as much a truth (or 
half-truth) as the truth of ‘science.’ Dr, SELWYN’s 
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remarks on this topic are very illuminating and will 
seem convincing to most minds. 
seem, in the nature: of things, any reason why 
an Anglo-Catholic should not also be a higher 
critic. 


~-_- 


(ational Contributions fo Biblical Science. 
II. The Contribution of Great Britain to Old Testament Study. 


By THE REVEREND PRINCIPAL H. WHEELER Rosinson, M.A., D.D., RecENT’s PARK COLLEGE, 
LONDON AND OXFORD. 


1. THE scientific study of the Old Testament means 
the examination of its elements by the full employ- 
ment of all the general methods of literary and 
historical study—linguistic, archeological, geo- 
graphical, anthropological, comparative, even theo- 
logical and philosophical, always provided that the 
literature shall be allowed to speak for itself without 
conscious correction by any of the vested interests 
of Church or Creed. The aim of this article is to 
review the chief contributions made to this study 
by British scholars, exclusive of those who are still 
living, and to steer, if possible, between the Scylla 
of subjectivity and the Charybdis of a mere bibli- 
ography. Fuller details, including those relating 
to other countries, will be conveniently found in 
Founders of Old Testament Criticism, by T. K. 
Cheyne (1893), the Introduction to The Hexateuch, 
by J. E. Carpenter and G. Harford-Battersby 
(1900), the article on ‘ Criticism (Old Testament),’ 
by J. Strachan in vol. iv. of the ENcycLOPADIA 
oF RELIGION AND Etuics (1911), ‘ The Legacy of 
Israel’ (Hebrew Studies in the Reformation Period 
and After, pp. 353-373, by Canon Box, 1927), 
Theologie der Gegenwart in Grossbritannien, by 
W. Vollrath, pp. 48-81 (1928). 

2. If we leave out of account the great series of 
translations of the Old Testament into English, our 
scientific contribution may be said to begin with 
the London Polyglot (1654-57), of which we may 
justly be proud.t An added interest is given to 
these six great folios when we remember that its 
editor, Brian Walton, turned to this task after 


1Its international significance may be illustrated 
by the fact that my own copy of it was catalogued in 
the library of the Bare-footed Carmelites at Riom in 
VLD. 


being ejected from his livings in 1641. The four 
Old Testament volumes open to show the Hebrew — 
text with half a dozen versions, each with its Latin 
rendering. To this monumental work, for which 
the editor justly claimed the aere perennius, there 
was added in 1669 Edmund Castell’s sevenfold 
Lexicon in two companion folios. Naturally the 
foremost Orientalists of the time were associated 
with Walton, such as Edward Pococke (1604-91), 
remembered also for his commentaries on Minor 
Prophets, and John Lightfoot, best known by his 
Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae (1658-78). To the 
same period belong two scholars whose interest lay 
rather in the Biblical manners and customs than 
in linguistic study, namely, John Selden, known by 
his De dis Syris (1617), who died in the year of 
publication of the Polyglot, which he had helped 
to finance, and John Spencer, whose pioneer work 
in the comparative study of Hebrew institutions 
was published in 1685 (De Legibus Hebraecorum 
Ritualibus). To the next generation belongs the 
textual work of Humphrey Hody (1704), and to a 
still later period that of Benjamin Kennicott 
(1776-80), and (on the LXX) of Holmes and 
Parsons (1798-1827). The outstanding name of 
the eighteenth century in regard to subject-matter 
is that of Robert Lowth, whose Sacred Poetry of the 
Hebrews (1753) gives the pioneer and_ classical 
treatment of Hebrew poetic parallehsm. He also 
illustrated his insight into the poetic form of 
Hebrew prophecy by his annotated translation of 
Isaiah (1778). 

3. The literary or ‘ higher’ criticism of the Old 
Testament began in Great Britain with Alexander 
Geddes (1737-1802), who followed up the pioneer 
work of Astruc (1753) and Eichhorn (1780) on 


There does not _ 
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the Continent by more or less independent work of 
his own. They made what seems likely to be a 
permanent contribution to the subject by analysis 
of the Pentateuch into two principal documents. 
The theory of Geddes was that it was a collection of 
very varied material (though including the journals 
of Moses) first compiled in the time of Solomon (The 
Holy Bible, 1792, 1797; Critical Remarks on the 
Hebrew Scriptures, 1800). This theory has been 
defeated by the developments of Eichhorn’s, but 
it won attention and support on the Continent, 
and Geddes deserves to be remembered as the 
pioneer of Old Testament criticism in this country. 
He was the first to see that the problem is Hexa- 
teuchal and not simply Pentateuchal, and that the 
compilation of the sources must be placed consider- 
ably later than the Mosaic age. The distinction of 
Geddes is the more apparent because he found no 
British successor for more than half a century ; 
only then was the mantle of the Scottish Romanist 
priest inherited and shared by an Irish Congrega- 
tionalist tutor and an English Anglican bishop— 
a good example of the catholicity of the search for 
truth. The name of Samuel Davidson (1806-99) 
is commemorated by a recently founded Pro- 
fessorial Chair of Old Testament Studies in the 
University of London, with the significant proviso 
that “there shall be no restrictive conditions as 
to the religious or theological beliefs, convictions, 
or denomination of any candidate ’—significant 
because Davidson had to resign his-tutorial post in 
the Lancashire Independent College on account of 
his work on Old Testament Introduction published 
in 1856. The case of Bishop Colenso is much better 
known ; he was excommunicated (though after- 
wards legally restored) in 1863, on account of his 
Pentateuchal criticism.1 But neither Davidson 


1The Episcopal bench tried to get a resignation 
irom Colenso, and Archbishop Longley is said to have 
communicated their desire to him as follows : 


My dear Colenso,—With regret, 

Your brethren all, in conclave met, 
Request you—most disturbing writer— 
To give up your Colonial mitre. — 

This course I beg to urge most strongly, 
Awd am, yours very truly, Longley. 


Colenso’s reply was : 


My dear Archbishop,—To resign 

This Zulu diocese of mine, 

And own myself a heathen dark, 
Because I’ve doubts about the Ark, 
And think it right to tell all men so, 
Is not the game for yours, Colenso. 


nor Colenso made any independent contribution to 
the subject. 

4. Meanwhile attention was being paid to other 
sides of Biblical study. The science of Assyri- 
ology, obviously so important for Old Testament 
science, began with excavations by the Englishman, 
C. J. Rich, in 1811 and 1820, and found notable 
representatives in A. H. Layard (1845) and 
George Smith (1873). Edward Hincks was in 1846 
a pioneer in the decipherment of Babylonian. 
Thomas Young was in 1817 a pioneer in the decipher- 
ment of Egyptian hieroglyphics, and contributed 
materially to the success of Champollion in 1822. 
W. M. Thomson’s classical work, The Land and 
the Book, showed what could be done by a faithful 
observer of the manners and customs of 1857, now 
beyond recall. The invaluable investigations of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund are well known. 
Doughty’s great work, Arabia Deserta (1888), was 
based on his travels of 1875-78. At first sight 
such a book may seem to fall beyond our present 
subject ; yet, in fact, there is no book which can 
so re-create for us the atmosphere and _ incident 
of much of the Old Testament life. The tradition 
of Walton’s Polyglot was continued in this 
period, on a smaller scale, in the patient scholar- 
ship underlying Field’s Hexapla (1875), and the 
textual work of Holmes and Parsons found its 
successor in the work done by H. B. Swete and 
others on the LXX (Manual edition, 1887-94). 
C. D. Ginsburg devoted much time and energy to 
the exact study of the Old Testament text (1894). 
In the years between 1892 and 1906 the great 
Concordance to the Septuagint of Hatch and Redpath 
was added to the indispensable reference books of 
the student. The great Thesaurus Syriacus of 
Payne Smith (1818-95) is equally indispensable for 
the study of the Syriac versions. 

5. The teaching work of A. B. Davidson (1831- 
1902) extended over nearly forty years, and prob- 
ably most British students of Hebrew in the present 
generation have been brought up on his Hebrew 
Grammar and Hebrew Syntax. His commentaries 
on ‘ Job’ and ‘ Ezekiel’ in the Cambridge Bible and 
his dictionary articles (e.g. ‘God’ in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible) show that deep religious 
interest in the Bible which has usually been char- 
acteristic of British scholarship. It is unfortunate 
for Davidson’s literary reputation that his posthu- 
mous Theology of the Old Testament was ever 
published, since it is a conglomerate of lecture 
notes representing different stages of his slow 
development on critical questions. The posthu- 
mous book, Old Testament Prophecy, is more of a 
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unity. But the great work of Davidson was the 
practical one of training and inspiring students of 
the Old Testament through a long and critical 
period, rather than in any marked contribution to 
the literature of the subject, at least commensurate 
with his solid scholarship. 

The most distinguished British representative 
of Old Testament studies during the nineteenth 
century was undoubtedly W. Robertson Smith. 
His brilliant articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
began in 1875; the monograph on Kinship and 
Marriage in Early Arabia appeared in 1885; the 
three Old Testament books of that decade are still 
mdispensable to the student, viz. The Old Testa- 
ment in the Jewish Church (1881), The Prophets of 
Israel (1882), The Religion of the Semites (1889), 
the last, in particular, having become an inter- 
national classic. The originality of Robertson 
Smith’s comparative work, to which his Arabic 
studies specially contributed, is fully recognized by 
continental scholars.1 His work illustrates the 
characteristic British interest in anthropology and 
folklore. The ecclesiastical battle for the rights of 
scholarship which he fought in 1878 was of great 
moment, and did much to popularize Old Testa- 
ment science. It is significant of our British 
attitude that we are never content with the pre- 
war German divorce between university and 
pastoral teaching. We rightly feel that truth does 
not allow of this compartmental treatment. Even 
the protests of obscurantism and literalism reveal 
the true instinct, that the conclusions of scholar- 
ship are vital to, religion.? Robertson Smith’s 
strong religious interests have been shared by 
most British Old Testament scholars. 

Cheyne’s contributions during his earlier (pre- 
Jerahmeelite) period were of very high quality. 
His original mind, fine scholarship, and attractive 
English style enabled him to do work that stands 
the test of the passing years better than that of 
most. His little commentaries on ‘ Micah’ (1882) 
and ‘ Hosea’ (1884) in the Cambridge Bible are 
still of real value, even for scholars; his Isaiah 
(1880) was the best of its time ; his Job and Solomon 
(1887) first revealed to many the fascination of 


1 A well-known German Professor said to me in 1899 
that Robertson Smith was the only really original 
worker we had in Old Testament studies. 

2 This may be illustrated by the remark of an old 
Scotswoman, who was much perturbed by Cheyne’s 
work, as reported in the religious journals of the time. 
To my suggestion that he was at least a man of fine 
Christian spirit, she sternly replied, ‘He’s waur when 
he comes as an angel o’ licht.’ 
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the Wisdom literature ; the first edition of his 
Book of Psalms (1888) is still the best commentary 
for the English reader, whilst the fine study of 
Jeremiah inthe same year revealed his spiritual 
sympathy with the most fascinating of the Old 
Testament prophets; his Origin of the Psalter 
(x891) cannot be neglected. The lectures on 
Jewish Religious Life after the Exile (1898) reviewed 
(less successfully) the period with which he had 
been chiefly concerned. Much of his work im the 
Encyclopedia Biblica and elsewhere was marred by 
excessive emendation of the text, but this should 
not obscure the fact that Cheyne ranks as one of 
our best commentators, one who combined critical 
scholarship and spiritual sympathy to a very high 
degree. : 

The work of S. R. Driver lacked just that touch 
of inspiration which marked Cheyne’s, but was 
conspicuous in that quality of balanced judgment 
which Cheyne’s later work lacked. Driver’s unre- 
mitting toil (‘If you want to learn Hebrew, make 
lists, make lists’), his cautious testing of every 
theory and patience with its details, his sober 
judgment and full appreciation of the religious 
issues involved—all these combined with his out- 
standing scholarship to give him a place of the 
highest influence in the Old Testament studies of 
this country. His Hebrew Tenses (1874) developed 
into an essential handbook for the Hebraist, and 
the most thorough treatment of its subject in any 
language, though modern syntactical and com- 
parative study of Hebrew seems inclined to modify 
the ‘logical’ theory on which the book is based. 
His Deuteronomy (1895) and Genesis (1904) admir- 
ably represent (in different ways) that union of 
devout faith and thorough scholarship which most 
appeals to us in this country. His Hebrew Text 
of the Books of Samuel, with its important Intro- 
duction on Paleography, has educated many a 
Hebraist and has set a high standard for all work 
of that kind. It is, however, the Introduction to 
the Literature of the Old Testament (1891) which 
has exercised the widest influence of all the author’s 
books, whilst the differences of the successive 
editions show the progressive conservatism of his 
mind. This very quality gave him a greater influ- 
ence over his contemporaries, and no man has done 
more than Driver to widen the basis of the scientific 
knowledge of the Old Testament in this country. 
His Schweich Lectures on Modern Research as 
illustrating the Bible (1908) show his sane position 


3 The ‘Introduction’ is of value both autobio- 


“graphically and as a review of the progres: of Biblical 


criticism in this country. 
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in the quite artificially created feud between 
archeology and literary criticism, whilst his book 
on Isaiah shows the breadth of his interests. 

6. The triumvirate of Robertson Smith, Cheyne, 
and Driver stands above all the rest of the names 
that might properly be remembered here, e.g. 
Perowne, Ryle, Kirkpatrick, Whitehouse, Bennett, 
Ball (distinguished also as an Assyriologist), and 
Addis. The criticism of the Hexateuch is most 
elaborately represented by the Oxford Hexateuch, 
edited by J. E. Carpenter and G. Harford-Battersby 
(1900). But it is fitting that more should be said 
of the four distinguished Old Testament scholars 
whom we have lost in the last few years—Buchanan 
Gray, Burney, Skinner, and Peake. 

G. B. Gray (d. 1922) was recognized at home and 


abroad as one of our leading Old Testament scholars. 


His monograph on Hebrew Proper Names (1896) 
at once gave him his status, and his subsequent 
work as a commentator on Numbers (1903), Isaiah 
i.—xxvit. (1912), and Job (with Driver: 1921), 
is of first-class quality in its thoroughness of 
technique. His well-balanced judgment is illus- 
trated by his study of The Forms of Hebrew Poetry 
(1915), as also by his Critical Introduction to the 
Old Testament (1913). The posthumous book on 
Sacrifice in the Old Testament (1925) lacks the 
completeness and co-ordination which the author 
would have given to it in his own revision, but 
even so it remains one of the most important books 
on the subject. Whatever Gray did he did thor- 
oughly, and his standard of thoroughness was a 
rebuke to most students. 

C. F. Burney (d. 1925), who succeeded Cheyne 
in the Oriel Professorship, was a scholar of massive 
knowledge and concentrated purpose (who owed 
a great deal to the teaching and influence of C. J. 
Ball). Burney has left us two books of first-class 
quality for the student of the Old Testament, 


_ besides other work that lies outside our subject, 


viz. the Hebrew Text of Kings (1903), modelled on 
Driver’s Samuel and a worthy companion to it, 
and the elaborate Commentary of Judges (1918), 
which contains important contributions to the 
early history and religion of Israel. 

J. Skinner (d. 1925), another first-class Hebraist, 
has left two books of outstanding distinction—the 
commentary on ‘ Genesis’ (1910), worthy to rank 
with the best of its rather varied companions in 


_ the International Critical Commentary, and Prophecy 


1 The philological basis of all Gray’s work is as sound 
as Driver’s: the pupil passes beyond the teacher in 
the use of data drawn from the comparative study of 
religion. 
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and Religion (1922). These studies (in Jeremiah) 
form one of the best modern examples of the 
marriage of deep spiritual insight with the acute 
criticism of the scholar. His ‘ Kings’ in the Century 
Bible is an admirable example of more elementary 
work (note the ‘ Introduction ’). 

A. S. Peake (d. 1929) was a scholar more inter- 
ested in the theological subject-matter of the Old 
Testament than in its linguistic or archeological 
sides, and his attention was partly given to New 
Testament studies. His Problem of Suffering in 
the Old Testament (1904) and the small com- 
mentaries on ‘ Job’ and ‘ Jeremiah’ in the Century 
Bible are excellent in their way ; how far his long- 
expected Commentary on Isaiah xl.—lxvt. had 
advanced remains to be seen. He was an ideal 
editor, and did more than any one of the present 
generation to disseminate and defend Old Testa- 
ment science, through the one-volume Commentary 
that bears his name and through a number of 
popular publications. He had an unusually wide 
knowledge of the literature, and an eminently sane 
judgment in his use of it. 

7. A good many items would have to be added 
to the foregoing, if the important work of living 
scholars were included. But even with this in 
mind, we must freely admit the limitations and 
dependence on German scholarship of the British 
contribution to Old Testament science. ‘Whilst 
the scholarship of the seventeenth century had 
nothing of which to be ashamed, the contribution 
of the eighteenth century was small, and that of 
the nineteenth lagged far behind the rapidly 
advancing German work. Our scientific exegesis 
has been largely, though by no means wholly, 
dependent on German leadership, as Vollrath 
rightly points out in his interesting review of our 
contribution. On the other hand, we can claim 
certain qualities in what we have done which have 
been markedly absent in a good deal of the German 
work. There has been with us throughout a strong 
religious interest. If this has sometimes been a 
drag on the wheels of progress, the steadying 
influence has also been salutary. Science must 
have its full freedom to be science at all; but 
there are values which lie beyond and above 
the horizon of science—in this case, the highest 
values of human life. After all, the enormous 
amount of patient skill which has been lavished 
on the Old Testament, in contrast with the relatively 
scanty measure dealt out to most Oriental books, 
is due to the fact that this book holds a unique 
place, and that it is integrally bound up with the 
fortunes, and indeed with the truth, of Christianity 
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itself. It is not too much to say that Christianity 
stands or falls with the ultimate truth of the 
prophetic consciousness of Israel; the special 
interest of British scholars in the phenomena of 
prophecy is in this respect significant. This 
religious interest is the true explanation of much 
that would seem to be merely obscurantism or 
entrenched conservatism in the history of the 
science in Great Britain. If we have been slow 
to follow where others led, it is partly because we 
realized, better than they, the magnitude of the 
issues involved. We shall never be satisfied to 
leave the Old Testament to the scholar pure and 
simple.1_ We ask for more in a commentary than 
would appeal to him, and we ask for less of what 
is of merely academic interest, such as the majority 
of the textual emendations of some commentaries 
of to-day. There are numerous signs that post- 
war Germany is growingly conscious of the truth 

1 There seems to be nothing in German to correspond 
with our Century and Cambridge Bibles. 
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of this religious emphasis ; recent German work is 
more human and less purely technical in its treat- 
ment of the Old Testament. The ideals of scholar- 
ship which have animated our best workers, no 
less than those of the Continent, must not be 


‘relaxed. There is still plenty of work to be done 


on this side—notably a Hebrew syntax written on 
the basis of comparative study of the Semitic 
languages. But there are other directions in which 
there is less demand for philological technique— 
a competent handbook of archeology, a com- 
mentary on the Psalms more on the lines of Kittel 
than of Gunkel, a history of Israel which shall deal 
adequately with the documents, and relate the 
facts to the whole setting of world-history, and a 
whole series of special studies in Old Testament 
theology, showing the genetic relation to New 
Testament doctrine. Much of this work is 
peculiarly related to our national interests and 
capacities, but all of it requires a higher standard 
of thoroughness than most of us have yet attained. 


Literature. 


CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY. 


PROFESSOR JOHN Battin, M.A., D.Litt., of 
Toronto, has followed his ‘Interpretation of 
Religion’ by The Place of Jesus Christ in Modern 
Christianity (T. & T. Clark ; 7s. net), a book which 
has been received with a chorus of praise from 
all sides. It is certainly a very able book, and 
will bring reassurance to doubting minds. It is 
difficult to resist the charm of a mind which is 
perfectly sincere, intensely in earnest, and at the 
same time fresh and original. All these qualities 
are to be found here. Dr. Baillie starts from the 
foundation and expounds what he regards as the 
Christian message, a message of love in man to 
man and in God to man, a love that is redemptive, 
self-sacrificing, and triumphant. 

From this he passes to consider the place of 
Christ in the Christian scheme. His discussion 
ranges round the two focal ideas of Incarnation and 
Atonement, and he boldly faces the question: 
What do we mean by them? It seems evident 
that what he means to get at is the essential 
spiritual reality behind such terms. And there 
canbe no question about his success in this task. 


That is the value of his book, a great value. But 
whether he does not leave something behind in 
his progress is another question. The indwelling 
Christ, the indwelling Spirit, and the indwelling 
God may not mean the same thing, but they point 
to the same experience ; that is the burden of much 
that he says, and he does not go further. Does his’ 
view of the Incarnation differ in any vital aspect from 
a spiritual unitarianism? It hardly seems so. 
‘ Here, then,’ he says, ‘the necessary clarification 
seems to have been made. Jesus Christ is not 
another name for God, but the name of a Man in 
whom God was and through whom God came to 
meet us.’ Or this: ‘We wonder, again, whether 
we are prepared to say that God’s presence in 
Christ was so wholly different in principle ftom 
His presence in other human hearts as this clear- 
cut distinction between the persons of the Son 
and the Spirit seems to make it.’ These are 
perhaps examples of an effort to make the Christian 
message real and acceptable to modern minds. 
But do they conserve what the Catholic doctrine 
of Incarnation asserts ? 

It would be ungrateful to dwell on this aspect 
of Professor Baillie’s book. It is a book for which 
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we are much in his debt. And certainly to per- 
plexed minds it will bring light and comfort which 
perhaps other presentations would not afford. 


ISAIAH. 


The Rev. Charles Boutflower, M.A., has sub- 
jected The Book of Isaiah, Chapters I-XXXIX. 
(S.P.C.K. ; 16s. net), to a full and fresh examina- 
tion in the light of the Assyrian monuments, and 
his studies have led him to the conclusion that 
practically this whole section falls within the period 
of Isaiah, and comes from Isaiah himself. Even 
chs. 24-27, which are now pretty generally assigned 
to the fourth century, constitute no exception: 
he finds ‘ in these chapters the prophetic dreamings 
of the prophet Isaiah in his old age,’ and the 
Resurrection doctrine implicit in 261° may well be 
his. The conservative spirit which governs the 
discussion comes out in his comment on 258: the 
“feast of fat things’ of which the prophet speaks 
is the Gospel Supper. ‘ With the New Testament 
in our hands how easily can we see what it all 
means! At Jerusalem will be offered the Great 
Sacrifice for the sins of the whole world.’ It is also 
evident in his reference to ‘the primeval promise 
made to our first parents of the coming Conqueror 
of Death,’ and in his ascription of Ps 16 to David. 
Similarly, though with rather more reason, Pss 46, 
48, and 76 are regarded as ‘ poetic descriptions of 
the Assyrian’s overthrow,’ and—with less reason— 
“Ps 87 may very well be referred to the occasion 
of the deliverance of Jerusalem from the arms of 
Sennacherib.’ The great vision of Is 1973-5 with its 
“highway out of Egypt to Assyria ’ is held to point 
forward to Darius, who constructed roads through- 
out his vast empire. 

This being Mr. Boutflower’s general outlook, it 
is no surprise that to him the tyrant in Is 14 is 
Tiglathpileser, for there were ‘Chaldeans before 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar, and Medes before the 
days of Cyrus,’ and in an inscription of 729 B.c. 
he is actually called the king of Babylon. The 
book contains many challenges of current critical 
opinion: for example, Isaiah was called in 736 B.c. ; 
Immanuel is the prophet’s son by his second wife, 
and probably he was taken while still a young lad 
to live in the northern kingdom by his father (7), 
who ‘sought for safety by withdrawing beyond 
the dominions of Ahaz.’ But whether the reader 
agrees or not with these suggestions, or with Mr. 
Boutflower’s view of the Isaianic authorship and 
historical background of this portion of the book, 
he will find here, carefully collected from authentic 
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sources, an immense amount of valuable informa- 
tion touching the international situation in the 
latter half of the eighth century B.c. 


A NEW SERIES. 


A series of volumes on ‘ The Christian Religion, 
its Origin and Progress,’ has been projected under 
the general editorial supervision of Dr. J. F. 
Bethune-Baker, the Lady Margaret’s Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. The 
first volume has been issued, and deals with The 
Rise of the Christian Church (Cambridge: The 
University Press; 7s. 6d. net). Other volumes 
will follow on ‘ The Expansion of the Church’ and 
“The Church of To-day.’ The present volume is 
in three parts—‘ The Jewish People and their Faith,’ 
by the Rev. L. Elliott Binns, D.D.; ‘ The Earliest 
Christian Church,’ by the Ven. J. W. Hunkin, 
B.D., O.B.E., M.C.; and ‘ Early Traditions about 
Jesus,’ by the General Editor. The idea of this 
division is that we should first of all see the roots 
out of which the Christian religion grew ; then we 
should see that religion at work, its beliefs and 
practices, as soon as we have detailed evidence 
about it; and, finally, we should hear of the 
traditions about the Founder which were current 
in the society in the early years of its existence. 
The series is meant not only for the general reader, 
but for older pupils in secondary schools. This 
has been kept steadily in view only, we fear, by the 
General Editor. Even senior pupils will find some 
portions of the two first parts fairly stiff reading. 
The general point of view is decidedly modernist, 
and this applies particularly to the third part, in 
which the ‘ liberal’ standpoint is quite emphatically 
prominent. The miraculous is for the most part 
eliminated ; the Resurrection of Christ is inter- 
preted as a spiritual communication to the disciples ; 
the Virgin Birth is also set aside, though the case 
for it is fairly stated; Jesus did not institute a 
Supper that was to be observed permanently ; and 
the passage in Matthew about the foundation of 
the Church ‘is generally believed to represent a 
tradition that originated at a later time.’ 

On a general review of the whole book, one is 
impressed with its ability, the competence of its 
writers and the clear fashion in which their results 
are stated. The second part, by Archdeacon 
Hunkin, is extraordinarily good, vivid and illumin- 
ating as a picture of early Christianity and its 
beliefs, and of the way of living of the society at 
the beginning, The part dealing with the story 
of the Jewish people is also well done. But there 
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are curious statements and omissions which we 
should like to see justified. Among these are the 
following : The people in the time of Moses were a 
confederacy of tribes ; it was the priesthood that 
made Judaism the religion of a book ; there is no 
mention of the rise of the Scribes ; the Samaritans 
were really a sect of orthodox Jews, though they 
no doubt ‘included among them people of mixed 
descent’; the Wisdom literature seems to have 
appeared first in the Exile period ; very few exiles 
returned at the Restoration; Ezra is not an 
historical person. The last statement gives us a 
jolt, but some of the others are nearly as surprising. 
Was it not the Scribes who made Judaism a book- 
religion ? May not certain elements in the Wisdom 
literature have begun about the time of Solomon, 
when wider ideas came into the peoples’ life? Is 
not the origin of the Samaritans to be traced to 
the influx of Assyrian colonists after the fall of the 
northern kingdom? Dr. Binns has made one 
serious omission in his list of recommended books. 
No mention is made of Sir G. A. Smith’s ‘ Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land,’ the best and most 
indispensable of all books on the subject. 

If the series goes on as it has begun it will 
be an invaluable guide to the rise and progress of 
the Christian religion. There are points on which 
strong disagreement will be felt by many readers, 
especially in regard to the ‘ modernist’ attitude 
on New ‘Testament problems. But this first 
volume is an excellent piece of work, and no one 
can read it. without refreshment and enlightenment. 


THE RESURRECTION. 


Messrs. T. & T. Clark have commenced a fifth 
series of ‘ The Scholar as Preacher,’ with a volume 
of sermons by the Ven. Archdeacon Charles en- 
titled The Resurrection of Man, and Other Sermons 
(7s. 6d. net). There are in all twenty-two sermons, 
which, with one exception, were preached in West- 
minster Abbey. Our readers will recollect that 
we quoted last month from the sermon on ‘ Loving 
God with the Mind.’ It is interesting to note that 
the twelfth sermon, on ‘God’s Commission to the 
Prophet,’ was preached at the consecration of 
Dr. Barnes as Bishop of Birmingham. The main 
interest of the volume, however, will be found in 
the first nine sermons, which deal with the resur- 
rection and the future life. The subject is con- 
troversial, and the preacher does not ‘hope to 
secure the acceptance of his teaching in Tennessee 
or Rome.’ There are many, however, who swear 
neither by Rome nor by Tennessee who will take 


objection to some of the positions maintained, and 
who will perhaps demur to the tone of assurance 
with which the Archdeacon dismisses some doctrines 
which the Christian Church has held to be of the 
essence of the faith. Dr. Charles has evidently a 
strong aversion to what he is pleased to call ‘ gross 
physical miracles, among which he classes the 
bodily resurrection of Jesus. One may venture 
to ask, ‘ Why call the physical ‘“‘ gross”? Is the 
physical world not God’s world? Did not the 
Son of God come in the flesh? Was His flesh 
gross?’ One may take leave to hope that the 
newer physical science, if nothing else, will presently 
dispel this false spirituality which sniffs at matter 
and in effect denies that God’s world is one. 
Probably Karl Barth is right when he says that 
‘some day people will smile at the pictures of 
Jesus which we have made acceptable to the cul- 
tured by purging them of miracle, even more than 
our eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have 
smiled at the miracle stories.’ We gratefully 
acknowledge, however, that Dr. Charles in these 
sermons has written much to confirm our faith in 
the blessed life to come, much that is fitted to 
enlighten, comfort, and invigorate his readers. 


THE LOST BOOK OF THE NATIVITY 
OF JOHN. 


It is well known that numerous Apocryphal 
writings have gathered round the life story of John 
the Baptist. This is due, as in the case of all 
Apocryphal productions, to the fact that the 
writers were tinged with the peculiar strain and 
environment of their time, and made an effort in 
their own way to fill up any supposed deficit in 
John’s history, thus completing the story im- 
perfectly told in the Gospels. Inquiring spirits 
naturally turned from Jesus and His mother to 
look for further information as to His great Fore- 


runner, and the writers of the age had little diffi- 


culty in supplying it. An instance of this is seen 
in the ‘ Life of John the Baptist’ which was com- 
posed by Serapion, an Egyptian bishop, ¢. a.D. 385- 
395, and which was recently published by Mingana. 

The Apocryphal stories relating to the birth of 
John, in which he figures as the infant Messiah, and 
some of which run parallel to the gospel stories of 
the birth of Jesus, have been gathered and discussed 
by Mr. Hugh J. Schonfield in The Lost ‘ Book of the 
Nativity of John’ (T. & T. Clark; 5s. net). From 
the large body of material which the author has 
collected, covering many centuries, he concludes 
that there must have been an Infancy Gospel of 
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' cidental agreements with it.’ 
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John, in his character as Messiah, in existence in 
early times, even before the gospel stories of Jesus’ 
birth were written. Some parts of this lost book, 
he holds, formed the basis of these stories, and 
were incorporated by Luke into his account of 
the birth of Jesus. This was the case with such 
incidents as the Divine Annunciation, the visit of 
the Magi, the enraged king, the massacre of the 
infants, and the providential escape. The author 
believes that the Early Church had reasons for 
suppressing the book, but he gives us what he 
regards as a ‘conjectural restoration’ of it. On 
such grounds he would delete from the Gospels the 
stories setting forth the Virgin Birth of Jesus and 
similar events according to the current Messianic 
conceptions, especially as these are a stumbling- 
block to the faith of many Christians, and would 
begin the history of Jesus with His being anointed 
to preach the gospel. All such stories, whether of 
John or of Jesus, he regards as either echoes of 
Israel’s ancient heroes, or prophetic and apocalyptic 
conceptions historicised. 

The volume is full of interest, but it is doubtful 
whether the author’s standpoint will commend 
itself to the majority of Biblical scholars. Can the 
Apocryphal writings referred to be taken as proof 
of the existence of a book on the nativity of John ? 
Many will regard the evidence on this point as 
insufficient. Even though it were otherwise, can 
it be said that-such a book antedates the gospel 
stories of the birth of Jesus? This last is really 


‘the crucial point, and if the answer be in the 


negative, the argument practically fails. The 
Protevangeliwm, which is one of the earliest evi- 
dences quoted by the author, embodies in its 
present form the result of a Gnostic recast, and can 
hardly be dated earlier than the latter part of the 
third century. It cannot be placed, as the author 
does, in the second century on the doubtful ground 
that Justin Martyr ‘has several verbal and in- 
Naturally, some 
of the material in such Apocryphal writings may be 
much older than the date of the writings them- 
selves, but it would be difficult to find in any of the 
materia] quoted by the author sufficient proof that 
there were written stories of John’s nativity in 
existence, identical with those connected with 
Jesus, before the first appearance of the Gospels. 
The Apocryphal stories of John’s life seem rather 
to be the later creations of mythopeic fancy 
arising from the desire to fill in what might seem 
to be deficiencies in his history. Compare the 
story of Salome falling through the ice, and thus 
having her head cut off—a legend which arose 
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from a sense that justice had not been satisfied so 
long as Herodias and her daughter were allowed 
to go free. On the other hand, the gospel narrative 
was set down under entirely different conditions. 
It is enshrined in documents known to be near in 
date to the facts, and in which the line of con- 
nexion between the record and the fact is still 
traceable. The same reasoning as the author 
adopts would overthrow much of genuine history. 
Primitive ideas, compounded of ignorance, im- 
agination, and superstition, and the evidence of 
folk-lore, would be sufficient to discredit many 
historical facts. 

The argument of the volume, however, is worthy 
of all consideration. It puts John in a high 
position, similar to that attributed to him in M. 
Goguel’s recent book, ‘Au seuil de lEvangile, 
Jean-Baptiste.’ Those who feel inclined to accept 
the argument do well to remember that, even 
though the stories of the Virgin Birth, the Magi, 
and the other incidents are eliminated from the 
history of Jesus, nothing of vital consequence to 
our faith is lost, and His birth, as the author says, 
would still be a ‘ virgin’ one ; for He was born of 
the Virgin daughter of Zion, of the spiritual travail 
of His people. 


THE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT. 


The Atonement in History and in Life (S.P.C.K. ; 
ros. 6d. net) is another of those composite studies 
in theology which are a growing feature of our 
time. It arose from the dissatisfaction felt by a 
group of friends that the Anselmian view of the 
Atonement has been so largely discountenanced in 
Anglican circles in recent years in favour of theories 
of the ‘subjective’ type. (This may doubtless 
be traced in no small measure to the influence of 
the late Dr. Rashdall’s important and impressive 
monograph on this doctrine.) Accordingly, the 
contributors to the volume under review are of the 
common conviction that there is at least some core 
of truth in the traditional ‘ objective’ theory, as 
set forth by Anselm and endorsed, with variations, 
by his successors among the theologians in the 
Scholastic and Reformation periods. 

The introduction, by the editor, the Rev. L. W. 
Grensted, M.A., B.D., indicates and sometimes fills 
up certain obvious gaps in the discussion as a 
whole. It appears also to show in what sense the 
difference between objective and subjective theories 
is viewed. It looks as though in subjective theories, 
according to this volume, the Cross is no more 
than a revelation of God’s love in history and its 
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influence the moral influence of a high example of 
self-devotion ; whereas in the objective theories 
the happenings at the Cross pass beyond the limits 
of history, speaking to us of something wrought 
by God, namely, the forgiveness of sins. For the 
experience of forgiveness does not find its ex- 
planation within experience, as merely a change in 
the human heart, but points to a doctrine of God 
wherein Atonement is seen to be an inner necessity 
of His Being. In short, ‘ Christ did something for 
us which had to be done, and which we could not 
do for ourselves.’ 

Three essays on Old Testament and Jewish 
Theology in this context of Atonement theory are 
followed by three on the Atonement in the Synoptic 
Gospels, the Pauline Epistles, and the Johannine 
writings respectively. Then come four essays on 
the Atonement in the Patristic writings, in Anselm, 
in Reformation Theology, and in Post-Reformation 
Writers. The last is disappointing, and it might 
readily have been very useful. Dr. D’Arcy then 
contributes a study on the Atonement and the 
Problem of Evil, an interesting and characteristic 
essay, but somewhat divergent from the central 
thought and standpoint of the volume. Also inter- 
esting and suggestive is the one that follows, by 
Mr. Grensted, on the Atonement in Personal 
Experience. The penultimate essay, by Mr. 
Shebbeare, deals with the Atonement and Modern 
Thought, and contains a timely exposition of 
certain views of Karl Barth. 

A study on the Preaching of the Cross, strongly 
‘ evangelical ’ in tone, brings to a close a volume of 
essays unequal in merit, unco-ordinated in style 
and treatment, but, on the whole, worthy of a place 
on the shelves of the theologian and preacher. 


SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY. 


Social Christianity in England: A Study in 
its Origin and Nature, by J. F. Laun (S.C.M.; 
4s. 6d. net), is a book of uncommon interest because 
of its origin. Herr Laun is a German who fought 
against us in the War, and was an ardent nationalist. 
After the War he was invited to Woodbrooke 
College, where he made many friends, and to the 
“Copec’ Conference, where he became a Pacifist. 
Later he lectured in Germany on English Social 
Christianity, and wrote a book on the subject. 
Once again he returned to England on a Rocke- 
feller foundation, and studied at Balliol College, 
where he worked hard at the subject on which he 
has now written a new book. 

He is an optimist as well as a pacifist, and finds 
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ground for hope about the future in the many 
movements that are arising—Youth Movement, 
Women’s Movement, Labour Movement, and Peace 
Movement. He is deeply convinced that only real 
Christianity can conquer the selfishness in such 
forces as Nationalism, Militarism, Materialism, 
Capitalism, and even Labourism. And in this con- 
nexion he makes the suggestive remark, that the 
Churches can only further the unifying influences 
in the world ‘ by promoting their own reunion.’ 

In no country has Christianity assumed a social 
character so deeply as in England, and Herr Laun 
proceeds to trace the roots out of which this has 
sprung. And so he gives us a history of the 
Christian Social Movement from the point of view 
of an impartial outsider. It is very well done, 
even if sometimes the view is not what we ourselves 
would take. The Archbishop of York, in a cordial 
foreword, makes the suggestive remark that the 
deepest influence in English religion is that of 
Plato, and not (as the writer of the book suggests) 
that of the great continental reformers. But that 
is one item only, and the Archbishop warmly 
praises the book, both for its freshness and its 
thoroughness. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE IN SCOTLAND. 


A book that is both learned and interesting on 
a live and important subject has been written by 
the Rev. Ivo Macnaughton Clark, B.D., Ph.D.— 
A History of Church Discipline in Scotland (W. & 
W. Lindsay, Aberdeen ; 7s. net). Dr. Clark deals 
with the New Testament authority for discipline 
first of all, and then traces the development of 
Church discipline from the Celtic period in Scotland, 
through the Roman supremacy, to the present 
day. Most of his chapters are concerned with the 
period of the Reformed Church, and the books of 
discipline receive careful elucidation. So does the 
gradual decay of Church discipline, with its causes 
and results. Strictness in regard to doctrine has 
declined, as we see from the absence of ‘ heresy 
hunts.’ And strictness in regard to morals has 
declined, as compared with earlier days, as we see 
from the actual practice in cases of moral offenders. 
What effect will the Union of the two great Presby- 
terian Churches have on discipline? It ought to 
tighten up the cords of at least moral discipline. 
But this, and indeed the whole relation of the 
Church to this subject, will depend on the answers 
the Church leaders are prepared to find to certain 
questions. 

One of these is: What is the idea of the Church 
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that is behind discipline? Is the Church to be a 
select body of saints who live up to the Christian 
standard ? Or, is there to be an open door, and 
_ is the Church to consist of all who can call them- 
_ selves Christians at whatever stage the individual 
may be? The Plymouth Brethren, for example, 
exercise a very severe discipline, because their 
theory is that a Christian body should be purged 
of all that is not of the highest standard. Which 
idea of the Church is to be the guiding light in this 
matter ? 
; Another question of importance is the test of 
faithful Christian living. Is, for example, attend- 
; ance at the Lord’s Supper to be the test ? In 
Scotland it largely is so. Attendance at the sacra- 
ment is . Failmg that, a member is 
removed from the roll of membership. This at the 
very least raises an extremely debatable pomt. 
And, with regard to the mimistry, a similar point 
appears. Is the minister of a church to be dealt 
with for inefficiency as well as for misconduct ? 
‘One of the uniting Churches in Scotland has insisted 
on the affirmative answer to this question; the 
other has not yet adopted such an attitude. 
These are some of the many questions to which 
Dr. Clark’s book supplies, or suggests, solutions. 
_ The whole subject is going to be of urgent import- 
ance in Scotland, and Dr. Clark’s historical survey 
has come at a very opportune moment. 


BOOKS OF DEVOTION. 


Books of Devotion, when they are really good, 
are a great boon, alike to preacher and ordinary 
And we have three to mention that 
ean be wholly commended. One is A Quiet Room: 
A Book of Prayers and Offices, compiled by the 
Rey. R. Ambrose Reeves, B.A. (S.C.M.; 3s.). The 
collection arose out of a series of services which 
were held m a church m New York, and it 
is wisely and reverently made. There is nothing 
_yulgar or even conventional in the prayers, 
_ though perhaps it may be questioned whether one 
_ oF two of them could be used easily. There are 
__ five divisions under which intercessions are arranged 
—General, the Church, a Parish, the Holy Eucharist, 
_ and a Day of Prayer—and the detailed arrange- 
ment of the services is admirable. 
The second book is The True Advent: Daily 
Prayers from All Saints’ Day to 
edited by the Rev. P. T. R. 
3 2s. 6d. net). The 
months of November and 
chapter for each day. There are 
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a meditation, a prayer, and generally a poem 
for every day, and the material is drawn from 
the most diverse sources— Browning, Wesley, 
Pasteur, Whittier, Coleridge, Robertson Smith, 
and Goethe—to take a few names at random. 
The book is admirably suited to its purpose in 
providing devotional reading for the period from 
All Saints’ Day till the end of the year. 

The third of these volumes is by the author of 
‘The True Advent,’ and is a manual of prepara- 
tion for Holy Communion,‘ The Hour of the Watch’ 
(Stockwell). It is intended primarily for the use 
of candidates for confirmation, and instruction is 
given in the office of Holy Communion, but it is 
well fitted to be a companion to those who would 
engage in the service worthily. Chapters are 
devoted to ‘a week of preparation,’ to the day of 
Communion, to the Office itself, and to appropriate 
meditations and prayers. The full value of such a 
book can be gauged only by its proper use. But 
everything said in the course of the book seems 
appropriate and helpful. 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. 


The Phalosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas ann 
8s. 6d. net) is an authorized translation by Mr 
Edward Bullough, M.A., of Professor Etienne 
Gilson’s ‘Le Thomisme.’ The translation is made 
from the third (revised and enlarged) edition, and 
has been edited by the Rev. G. A. Elrington. It 
first appeared in 1925—the translator having access 
to a number of manuscript additions intended by 
the author for the third French edition. But when, 
in 1927, the third French edition appeared, it con- 
tained still further additions, and these have been 
incorporated in this second English edition. Ac- 
cordingly, this present edition is very considerably 
enlarged (by more than a third). It contains, 
besides other insertions and some minor changes 
in the text and notes, two entirely new chapters, 
namely, ix., on ‘The Corporeal World and the 
Efficacy of Secondary Causes,’ and xill., on ‘ Know- 
ledge and Truth.’ 

In view of the revival among us of Thomist 
studies, any competent exposition of the ‘Summa 
Theologica ’ would be welcome, but this volume is 
doubly welcome, as deriving from the hand of one 
who is universally recognized as a fine scholar and 
a masterly expositor. Indeed, M. Gilson’s is one 
of the great names among contemporary historians 
of philosophy. His work on Thomism, we should 
add, has been fortunate in its English translator ; 
and we are sure that in this revised and enlarged 
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form it will win for itself still further recognition 
among English-speaking students of philosophy. 


John Ruskin died in 1900, just thirty years ago, 
at the age of eighty-one. He outlived Carlyle, 
Browning, and Tennyson, but during the last ten 
years of his life his literary work had ceased, and 
he had lived in retirement at Brantwood, in the 
Lake District. He had, however, in 1899 founded 
at Oxford the Ruskin College for artisans ‘ who 
desire to qualify themselves for active work on 
behalf of their own class.’ Since his death his 
complete works and his biography have been 
published, and although to-day we hear little of 
the man who was so prominent a personality, yet 
his ‘Modern Painters,’ ‘Stones of Venice,’ his 
letters to the working men of England under the 
title ‘ Fors Clavigera’ hold their place among the 
classics of English literature. Under the title 
The Solitary Warrior, as he once described himself 
in his later years, one of his admirers, Mr. J. Howard 
Whitehouse, has compiled a number of his letters, 
none of which has previously been published, and 
these are issued by Messrs. George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd. (7s. 6d. net). The volume has a portrait of 
Ruskin in middle age by his artist friend, Samuel 
Lawrence, and half a dozen illustrations in water 
colour or pencil drawings by Ruskin himself. He 
made the acquaintance in 1855 of the Rev. A. J. 
Scott, a Manchester minister who had asked him 
to lecture in that town, and many of these letters 
are written to him or to one of his daughters, with 
whom he formed an intimate friendship. But the 
special interest of the book is that it deals with 
the story of Ruskin’s attachment to Miss Rose la 
Touche, whom he first met as a child of nine, whose 
education and development he watched over, and 
to whom he afterwards proposed marriage. The 
proposal, however, was resisted by her parents, 
and her death at an early age was a never forgotten 
tragedy in his life. ‘At times his mind lost its 
serenity under the strain of his sorrow.’ It is true 
that Ruskin reveals himself in these letters in the 
most intimate way, yet it is only in brief form, 
and they do not in themselves justify the claim 
that he is among the great letter writers. His 
claim to fame rests securely on his writings and it 
is outstanding. a 

A series of whimsical essays has been reissued 
under the title If Wishes were Horses, by Mr. H. W. 
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Fowler (Allen & Unwin ; 6s, net). It was origin- 
ally published anonymously with the title ‘Si 
Mihi—— !’ and two of the reviews of this original 
edition were as follows: ‘ Egomet has a cultured 
mind, a pleasing wit, and a dainty fancy,’ ‘ He is 
merely shallow, and—oh! so banal and trite.’ 
Something between the two extremes would serve 
for this new issue. There is a good deal of self- 
conscious humility, but there is also real wit and 
real thought, with a pleasing inconsequent style. 
The essays are quite charming, and, if they do not 
reach the level of Lamb or Hazlitt, there is some- 
thing of the old essayists to be found in them. 
One thing is interesting : the author has an entirely 
unreligious nature. He regards religion not only 
as untrue but as an absurdity, and does not even 
wish it were true. This is so rare a phenomenon as 
to be quite engrossing. Perhaps his contemptu- 
ous words about religion account for previous 
anonymity. And this suggests a title for an 
additional essay. To the various chapters, ‘ If 
I had’ this and that, might be added ‘If I had 
courage.’ 

The Church Missionary Society knows not only 
how to evangelize, but also how to advertise. 
The Search (C.M.S. ; 1s.) is the story of the Society’s 
work for the year 1928-29. Swiftly and graphic- 
ally the survey passes from field to field—Africa, 
the Near East, India, China, Japan—and brings 
before the reader the most telling incidents and 
salient points. It is a picture of brightness flecked 
with shadow, which, while it calls for thankfulness, 
leaves a deep impression of the immensity of the 
task. 

The Missionary’s Job, by Mr. Godfrey Phillips 
(Edinburgh House Press; 1s. net), contains a 
series of short talks on missionary problems with 
special reference to India. The style is vigorous, 
colloquial, and picturesque. Though brief, it is an 
admirable apologia for missions, just the very 
thing to put into the hands of the man in the street 
who can see no good in them. 


* 


The Unseen Reality (Epworth Press; 1s. net) q | 
consists of Seven Studies in the Epistle to the | 
Hebrews by the Rev. A. Gordon James. The — 


papers are thoughtful, devotional in tone, and 
simply written. But loose remarks like the follow- 
ing want revision in the light of a more exact 
estimate of the function of theology: ‘ As a rule, 


the intellectual illumination of the Cross essayed 


by scholars seems only to increase the darkness.’ 
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We have already several well-known works 
containing specimens of the New Testament 
codices, but an excellent one has recently been 
issued in Germany—Codicum Novi Testamenti 
Specimina (P. Hanstein, Bonn; M.16), by 


Professor Henr. Jos. Vogels, S.Th.D., of the 


University of Bonn. The volume gives beautiful 
phototype reproductions from fifty-one different 
codices, together with three specimens from ancient 
printed Bibles (including Biblia Thirty-six linearum, 
of date ¢. a.D. 1460). The book has been pub- 
lished not so much for paleographic purposes as 
to aid students and others in their reading of New 
Testament manuscripts; and for this reason a 
whole page from each codex is given, including any 
emendations, subscriptions, comments, annota- 
tions, or other additions which the page contains. 
The value of the book lies not merely in this but 
also in the fact that most of the specimens are here 
reproduced for the first time. The general opinion 
as to the early Christian codices is that they are 
unornamental productions, roughly written ; but an 
examination of these phototype pages shows a 
wonderful beauty and perfection of the calli- 
grapher’s art. In a ‘Tabularum Conspectus’ 
Dr. Vogels gives a brief description in Latin of each 
of the fifty-four sources from which he has taken 
the specimens. The book should prove of use to 
Biblical students in their class-work, and to all 
interested in the early manuscripts of the New 
Testament. 


The Inspiration of the Bible (Herder ; 3s. 6d. net) 
comes from the practised pen of the Rev. John A. 
McClorey, S.J., who in the name of the Church 
reads the handwriting upon the wall for Modernism, 
“the latest Balthasar.’ No doubt Modernism, as 


he would define it, is a menace to the Church, and 


may be regarded as in some measure responsible 
for the social evils he finds rampant in the United 
States of America ; but post hoc is not necessarily 
propter hoc, and we think that the influence of 
Modernism has been here much exaggerated. 
None the less this is a very good sample of Roman 
Catholic apologetic for the Bible, and it is refresh- 
ing and reassuring to read even such words as these : 
‘It is permissible for a Catholic to believe that the 
waters of the Red Sea did not part for the Israelites. 
A wind blew the water of the sea back a distance 
from the shore ; the Israelites passed dry shod and 
the waters returned to their place in time to drown 
the Egyptians.’ Being allowed to take liberties 
of this sort with the Biblical text, the Catholic 
believer is free to interpret as ‘ stylistic ornaments’ 
1 
; 
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or otherwise what the Protestant Fundamentalist 
is always bound to take as Biblical fact. So this 
writer holds ; and in examining his Church’s views 
on the Canonicity, the Inspiration, the Infallibility, 
and the Insufficiency of the Bible (as requiring a 
living interpreter), he takes frequent occasion to 
dissociate his Church from Fundamentalism. His 
attitude to the question of ecclesiastical authority 
seems to be well reflected in the utterance, ‘ Oh, it 
is hard to be a Catholic, but it is satisfying and 
safe.’ 


The Christian God, by the Rev. Richard Roberts, 
D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s. net), contains the 
Merrick Lectures delivered at Ohio Wesleyan 
University in December 1928. There are six 
lectures, and they form a popular and up-to-date 
apology for the Christian faith. Beginning with 
the fact of prayer as a reaching out of the soul 
towards the Divine, the writer goes on to treat of 
‘the Christian event’ and its implications with 
regard sto God and Christ. Thereafter there 
follows a discussion of human disharmony and 
Divine atonement. The subjects are treated with 
great freshness and lucidity, while there are evi- 
dences throughout that the writer is in touch with 
the most recent literature. 


In Problems of Providence (Longmans ; 4s. net), 
a new volume of ‘The Anglican Library of Faith 
and Thought,’ the Rev. Charles J. Shebbeare, 
M.A., sets himself to show that, while popular 
theism is consistent with physical science, an 
Immanentist or Hegelian theism avoids some of the 
difficulties of the other, without necessarily de- 
priving religion of the God with whom man can 
enter into communion and fellowship. He tra- 
verses a wide field with great, and indeed some- 
times breathless, rapidity. The little volume is 
packed full of ideas, and rich in reference ,and 
allusion to literature both ancient and moderny 
It is written in a popular style, is informative 
as to recent movements in science and religious 
philosophy, and shows that acuteness of mind and 
progressive spirit, combined with an essential 
conservatism, which we had learned to expect of 
the author of ‘The Challenge of the Universe.’ 
In that work Mr. Shebbeare offers a modern 
apologia for teleology in the physical universe, in 
this for teleology in human life and history. 


Economic Causes of the Reformation in England, 
by Professor Oscar A. Marti, Ph.D. (Macmillan ; 
ros, 6d. net), is a very careful and scholarly work. 
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In it the author traces the methods of Papal finance 
which by the fourteenth century had laid an 
intolerable burden upon the material resources of 
England. Thereafter he deals with the economic 
causes, and particularly the rise of the new com- 
mercial order, which led in the end to the dis- 
endowment of the English clergy and the seculariza- 
tion of Church property. The religious side of the 
movement is barely touched on, and this may seem 
to give an unbalanced picture. The writer, how- 
ever, would doubtless argue that the picture, as 
usually painted, throws the religious aspect into 
high relief and needs this emphasizing of economic 
causes to restore the balance. The story of papal 
extortions is generally familiar to the student of 
history, but here the evidence is set forth in great 
detail in a calm and impartial spirit, and is sup- 
ported by ample quotations from contemporary 
sources. It is an overwhelming indictment, and 
goes far to account not only for the upheaval of 
the sixteenth century, but also for the Englishman’s 
traditional dislike of foreigners. Professor Marti 
leads us to the fontes, of which he has made an 
exhaustive study, and he has added to the value 
of his work by very full references and an excellent 
bibliography. 


In The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, vol. ix. for 1927-28 (Milford; 21s. net), 
we have two interesting chapters on archeological 
work in the Near East. The first of these is a short 
account by Professor Elihu Grant, of Haverford 
College, of the excavations carried out by him at 
Beth Shemesh (Rwmeileh, near Artuf station) in 
1928. In rg11-12, Mackenzie excavated about 
onié-fifth of the ruins, running exploratory trenches 
from the south gate northward, and finding among 
other things valuable rock-cut tombs of the Israelite 
period. Professor Grant’s excavations have re- 
vealed material remains of every century from 
2000 to 700 B.C., with indications of five successive 
occupations, and traces also of an early bronze 
age population. The second chapter, much 
longer, is a detailed account of the excavations 
at Tepe Gawra (‘The Great Mound ’), north-east 
of Mosul, in Iraq, by E. A. Speiser, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. These have revealed, 
among numerous other finds, a large quantity 
of painted pottery, and the account revolves 
largely around this special type of ware, which 
extends, it is believed, from Thessaly to Man- 
churia, and which has been shown to be char- 
acteristic of the neolithic and chalcolithic. eras in 
that part of the world. According to the account, 


the earliest observable movement brings this 
painted ware culture from the northern highlands, 


in which it most likely originated, down to the © 


head of the Persian Gulf. Both chapters are pro- 
fusely illustrated, and are worth careful study by 
all interested in the archeology of the Near East. 


To the ‘ Every Teacher’s Library,’ which already 
boasts a number of excellent handbooks, has been 
added Sex Teaching, by the Rev. A. Herbert 
Gray, D.D. (National Sunday School Union ; 2s. 6d. 
net). Dr. Gray has made this subject his own, 
and in this new contribution to its furtherance he 
has on the whole made out a case for the urgency 
of sex teaching. With almost all he says about 
the evils of ignorance there will be a large measure 
of agreement, and with his contention that parents 
should enlighten their children there will be almost 
entire agreement. But when it is contended that 
Sunday-school teachers should give such teaching 
we fancy there may be a considerable disagreement. 
However, a great deal of sound and sane advice 
is given here on the whole subject, as well as on 
marriage and its responsibilities, and the book will 
do good on its own lines. 


Any work which makes the Bible more intel- 
ligible or interesting is welcome, and therefore a 
word of commendation is due to The Eastern Colour 
of the Bible, by the Rev. G. H. Scherer, M.A., 
S.T.M. (National Sunday School Union ; 2s. 6d. 
net). It is the fifteenth volume of the “ Every 
Teacher’s Library,’ and it is one of the best. The 


author realizes that the Bible is an Oriental book, — 


and that it needs to be read in an Oriental setting. 
And we have here much information about 
Oriental habits, about climate, trades, food, dress, 
houses, social life, and all the rest. There is a 
constant reference to Scripture. The subjects are 
well divided, but in another edition we would 
urge the author to have an exhaustive index of 
Scripture passages. This would add value to a 
book that is already full of helpfulness. 


The Harmony of the Four Gospels (R.T.S. ; 38. 6d. 
net), by Dr. Benjamin Davies, has been revised 
and re-issued by Dr. S. G. Green. it is presented 
in the words of the Authorized Version, and follows 
the ‘ Harmony’ in Greek, by Dr. Edward Robinson. 
There are useful explanatory notes, and many 
references to parallel and illustrative passages. Of 
course there will be differences of opinion as to the 
success of the harmonizing effort even in the case 
of the Synoptic Gospels, while modern students of 
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the Fourth Gospel will for the most part consider 
it a bold undertaking to include its material along 
with the material of the Synoptists in a single 
unitary scheme. 

The Appeal of Christ to the Indian, edited by 
E. T. Dixon and G. E. Outram (R.T.S.), is a 
little book of quite peculiar interest. It consists 
of ‘ selected answers from two hundred and thirty- 
six replies of Hindu converts to questions sent out 
by the Conference of Missionaries in North India. 
These answers tell how they became Christians, 
and give their opinions as to the best way of reaching 
non-Christians.’ There are, in all, twelve narra- 
tives, each one of deep human interest, and with all 
the marks of genuineness and individuality. At the 
end of the book a pretty full summary is given of 


all the answers received to the questionnaire, and 


these answers throw valuable light on the problem 
of how best to present Christ to the Hindu mind. 


We are accustomed to think of the Holy Land 
as a land ‘ flowing with milk and honey,’ a land of 
the fruitful vine and fig tree, where the Mount of 
Olives stands sentinel over Jerusalem. But there 
is another picture suggested by the assurance that 
it is a land ‘ where the wild flowers are a daily and 
hourly joy’ and that ‘ you scarce can see the grass 
for flowers.’ That this is actual fact and not 
merely poetic licence is demonstrated by Augusta 
A. Temple in a beautifully illustrated little volume 


entitled Flowers and Trees of Palestine, published 


by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
(6s. net). Spring is pre-eminently the time for 
flowers in Palestine, and from the middle of March 
until a month later they are to be found in wonderful 
profusion and perfection. The trees of Palestine also 
range from Alpine to tropical species. ‘Most of 
those mentioned in the Bible are still to be 
found, though some are scarce.’ The vine is very 
abundant and fruitful, and in the same districts as 
those mentioned in the Bible. ‘The hills about 
Jezreel, where was Naboth’s vineyard, are still 
celebrated for their vines, and in the Valley of 
Eshcol may be seen to this day the great “ clusters 
of grapes.”’ The authoress has devoted one 
hundred and fourteen pages of her book to an 
alphabetical descriptive list of the flowers and trees, 
and there are twenty-nine coloured and perfect 
illustrations of the more beautiful flowers. This is 
an admirable addition to the Society’s list of books 
on the Holy Land. 


The Rey. R. B. Tollinton, D.D., Canon of 
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Chelmsford, who is already known for his two 
volumes on Clement of Alexandria, has issued 
Selections from the Commentaries and Homilies of 
Origen (S.P.C.K.; tos. net). The fact that it 
is ten years since the book was written accounts 
for the lack of any reference to the recent works 
of Harnack and De Faye, but in all other respects 
the study of the subject is up to date. The author 
provides the reader who has no time for the study 
of the original with an English translation of several 
portions of Origen’s writings, especially those which 
retain their interest under the changed conditions 
of modern times. The translations are mostly 
from the text of the Berlin edition, where thai is 
available, otherwise from that of Lommatzsch. 
The book contains an excellent introduction of 
forty pages, in which among other points there is 
a discussion of the grounds on which Origen 
justified allegory, and how far we must commend 
or criticise him for his abundant use of it. His 
limitations are admitted, together with the fact 
that he misconceived the method of inspiration, 
but insistence is laid on his humility and his high 
ideals of the teacher’s office. The translated 
passages, which number one hundred, deal with 
almost every aspect of theology and life. Our 
religion owes not a little to Origen. Though he 
was a man of his own time, there is much in his 
teaching of abiding value, and a study of ‘these 
selected writings may be of assistance towards the 
solution of some of our present-day problems. For 
these and other reasons, Dr. Tollinton’s book is a 
useful adjunct to every preacher’s library. 


In The Bishop’s Register (S.P.C.K.; 12s. 6d. 
net), with introduction and notes, by the Rev. 
Clifford J. Offer, M.A., Vicar of Highmore, Oxon., 
we have a translation of documents from medieval 
episcopal registers. The documents have been 
chosen for the purpose not only of illustrating their 
contents, but of exhibiting various phases ot 
medieval episcopal activity. Every bishop had 
to keep some record of his activities ; hence arose 
the rolls or registers. These have not all been 
preserved, but the book contains several going 
back to the thirteenth century. There are over 
eighty given altogether, dealing with religious life, 
administrative and parochial affairs, and mis- 
cellaneous matters. In the introduction the author 
gives an account of the origin of the various orders 
to which the different medieval monasteries 
belonged, as well as a description of their internal 
economy and management. The documents tend 
to support the view that the general standard of 
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discipline varied considerably here and there, but 
that after the thirteenth century there was a 
decline, slow but progressive. The book deserves 
a wide reception, and should be in the library of 
every one interested in English Church history. 
Translations of documents dealing with life in the 
Middle Ages have already appeared, but episcopal 
registers have been strangely ng leek and this 
volume supplies the want. 


In English Religious Life in the Eighth Century, by 
Mr. Thomas Allison, M.A. (S.P.C.K.; 5s. net), an 
endeavour is made to give a picture of the period 
drawn from contemporary letters. One could have 
wished that the writer had quoted more fully from 
the letters themselves, instead of summarizing as 
he has done. But he has succeeded in throwing 
many illuminating sidelights on the religious, 
political, and social life of the age. The book gives 
evidence of wide and thorough study of the original 
authorities, and there is ample material to confirm 
the judgment of the writer that ‘the general 
impression made by a study of these letters will 
probably be, that, although there are very many 
dark spots in the picture of English religious life 
in the eighth century, yet the picture is by no 
means one of unrelieved gloom.’ 


The Rest that Remaineth (Stockwell ; 2s. 6d. net) 
is a Study in the Epistle to the Hebrews by the 
Rey. W. F. Pelton, M.A., who rearranges the order 
of the material of the Epistle with a view to bring- 
ing out what he regards as the cardinal truth 
contained in it, namely, Heavenly Rest. On the 
basis of the rearranged order he expounds the 
thought of the Epistle in quite a clear style, holding 
that ‘the rest that remaineth’ is essentially peace 
in adversity. But we fail to see that he has gained 
anything from the expositor’s standpoint by all his 
various transferences and inversions. 


A book on the question Can I teach. my Child 
Religion ? by Mr. George Stewart, Ph.D. (S.C.M. ; 
3s. net), should perhaps be entitled ‘How can I 
teach my child religion?’ The topics dealt with 
are ‘ The Spiritual Significance of Children’s Per- 
plexities,’ ‘The Method of Religious Instruction 
in the Home,’ and ‘ Materials for Religious In- 
struction available for any Home.’ The book has 
an obvious American origin, as the bibliography, 
a very full one, recommends almost wholly 
American literature. A bibliography of English 
literature on the subject is, however, appended. 
The book itself is a sound piece of work, and will 
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help parents who are looking for guidance. There 
is a tendency to think of the abnormal child all 
through the discussion, which lessens its value, and 
the advice given to»parents seems to be useful 
largely for foolish parents. But then there are so 
many of these! In any case, even wise parents 
might read these pages not without profit. 


A hundred aspirations towards peace and good- 
will would seem to demand for their expression some 
originality. Such, however, is the content of ‘ Lift 
up your Hearts, by the Rev. Walter Walsh, D.D. 
(Williams & Norgate; 5s. net). The aspirations 
were uttered at the Sunday morning gatherings of 
the Free Religious Movement, and they contain the 
soaring indefiniteness which we should anticipate 
from their origin. But they are nobly uttered all the 
same. The religion behind, or in, these aspirations 
is of a shadowy kind to which all great ‘ prophets ’ 
are alike manifestations of the Supreme Being. 
But men of any creed may use such language as we 
find here, and be the better for using it. 


The Logic of Religious Thought, by Mr. R. Gordon 
Milburn (Williams & Norgate ; 6s. net), is declared 
in the sub-title to be 
Eddington.’ The question raised by Professor 
Eddington is an arresting one. ‘Granted that 
physical science has limited its scope so as to leave 
a background which we are at liberty to, or even 
invited to, fill with a reality of spiritual import .. . 
how are you going to deal with this domain? 
Have you any system of inference from mystic 
experience comparable to the system by which 
science develops a knowledge of the outside world ?’ 
Mr. Milburn’s endeavour in this book is to build 
up a defensible system of inference based on 
religious facts. His line of argument is somewhat 
abstract, but he has many suggestive things to say 
bearing on the accurate observation and descrip- 
tion of spiritual facts and the methods by which 
they may be empirically verified. One is, however, 
haunted by the suspicion that he is at times 
endeavouring to apply in the spiritual realm those 
very methods of scientific verification which 
Professor Eddington, speaking in the name of 
physical science, acknowledges to be inapplicable. 
The general conclusion reached is that ‘ religion is 
a lifting up of the heart and mind in adoration and 
self-oblation to some infinite, immeasurably exalted 
object,’ and that it is not ‘possible to have a 
special science of this highly specific libido-trend 
and its epistemological implications independently 
of any presuppositions as to a personal God.’ 


ee ee 


‘An Answer to Professor — 
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The Mind of Christ on (Moral Problems of Cozday. 
IIL. 


The Treatment of Crime. 


By Proressor JoHN Battie, D.Litr., EMMANUEL COLLEGE, TORONTO. 


WHEN, at the Editors’ bidding, one asks oneself 
what the teaching of Jesus was regarding the treat- 
ment of criminal offenders, the pure historian in 
one is likely at first to reply that He had no such 
teaching. In support of this reply we may appeal 
to His firm refusal to entangle Himself in the 
thorny political issues of His day and place, to 
His steady concentration of attention upon the 
deeper and interior issues of individual conduct, 
and to that other-worldliness of outlook which 
made Him set His heart rather on the advent of 
a new and Divinely inaugurated order than on the 
gradual improvement of our earthly social order ; 
all of which characteristics stand out more or less 
clearly from the existing records. Against this, 
however, we have to set the fact, equally authentic 
in its more intangible and less easily manageable 
kind, that our contemporary searchings of heart 
concerning the ethical standing of our established 
methods of treating crime have seemed to those 
troubled by them not only to find sustenance and 


encouragement in certain elements of Christ’s 


teaching and outlook on life, but even to owe their 
ultimate origination to the same high source. 


Let us consider what these elements are. To 


_begin with, there is that far-reaching distrust of our 


natural tendency to blame which is so striking and 
so very largely original a feature of our Lord’s 
philosophy of life. ‘Judge not, that ye be not 
judged,’ He said. ‘For with what judgement ye 
judge, ye shall be judged: and with what measure 
ye mete, it shall be measured to you again. And 
why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that 
is in thine own eye? ...’ The insight here 
finding expression is that this world would be a 
far better and happier place if only we could learn 
to be one-half as alive to our neighbours’ excellences 
as we are to our own, and one-half as blind to our 
neighbours’ faults as we are to our own. Praise 
and blame have their places, but blame should 
begin at home and praise abroad ; and only with 
the utmost scrupulosity and diffidence and vigil- 
ance and prayerfulness should praise be allowed to 
come home or blame to go abroad. Our unre- 


generate tendency is to refuse to be our brother’s 
keeper, until we suspect him of naughtiness, and 
then we immediately make him the object of our 
most solicitous attention in rebuke and punish- 


ment. His good deeds are his own affair, and 
everything about him is his own affair — 
except his evil deeds, which we take to 


be our affair. Our brother, however, does not 
appear to agree. He is likely to be equally re- 
sentful of the little notice we take of his virtues, and 
of the careful attention and remarkably efficient 
magnifying-glass we bring to bear upon his sins, 
(But he is not self-consistent ; he does not ‘ uni- 
versalize his maxim,’ as Kant would say; so, 
while resenting our treatment of him, he as habitu- 
ally brings his own blind-spot to bear upon our 
virtues, and his own magnifying-glass to bear upon 
our sins.) Now, if we could reverse this unre- 
generate tendency and bring our magnifying- 
glasses to bear, not on our own virtues and our 
neighbours’ vices, but on our own vices and our 
neighbours’ virtues ; and bring our blind-spots to 
bear, not on our own vices and our neighbours’ 
virtues, but on our own virtues and our neighbours’ 
vices: then our whole view of our neighbours, our 
attitude towards them and our treatment of them, 
would at once undergo the most revolutionary 
change. As things are, we are in the habit of 
making all sorts of allowances and excuses for our 
own sinnings. We put the most charitable possible 
interpretation upon all our own actions. We give 
ourselves the benefit of every doubt. We make 
the most of all the considerations that might make 
our evil deeds seem not wholly voluntary, such as 
hereditary bias, defective upbringing, unfortunate 
surroundings, abnormal psychological constitution, 
hard circumstances, unusual provocation, excep- 
tional stress of temptation and the like. And 
withal we expend a vast deal of pity and tender 
solicitude and loving sorrow upon our poor bruised 
selves—selves not impossibly (as we at last begin 
to feel) ‘more sinned against than sinning.’ But 
if our natural tendency in this matter were to 
become reversed, then it would be our neighbours 
who, in their sinnings, would be made the objects 
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of all this charitable interpretation and all these 
efforts at sympathetic understanding and all this 
expense of tender and sorrowing love’; and this 
new attitude to our neighbours would be reinforced 
by its contrast with the new attitude which we 
should now be taking towards ourselves, making 
no allowances and putting severity in the place of 
self-pity. What had once looked like a cartload 
of timber in our brother’s eye would now seem, as 
Jesus said, like a fleck of sawdust compared with 
the cartload of timber, which. we now saw to be 
in our own, and which had formerly appeared to be 
only a fleck. The conclusion to be drawn is hardly 
that we must never make excuses for ourselves and 
always make them for our neighbours ; for this, 
again, would be to fail to ‘ universalize our maxim.’ 
It is rather a matter, in Aristotle’s words, of attain- 
ing the mean by ‘ dragging ourselves towards the 
opposite extreme to that to which we are naturally 
prone, which is the method people use to straighten 
pieces of wood that are warped.’ } 

All these insights, then, seem to be contained 
in our Lord’s ‘ Judge not.’ And they are illus- 
trated not merely by such outstanding incidents as 
His treatment of the woman taken in adultery, 
His treatment of Zaccheus and His dying prayer 
for the forgiveness of His own murderers, because 
“they knew not what they did,’ but by the whole 
tenor of His life. There is no more remarkable 
and original feature of the gospel records than the 
attitude taken by Jesus to the ‘ publicans and 
sinners.’ The Pharisees could not see that, in 
behaving towards them as He did, He was not 
condoning sin ; and they were profoundly shocked. 
In a parable we hear them protesting, ‘ As soon as 
this thy son was come, which hath devoured thy 
living with harlots, thou hast killed for him the 
fatted calf.’ To this day it is this new-fangled 
attitude to sinners that seems to loyal Jews the 
most novel (and often the most dangerous and 
wrong-minded) element in our Lord’s teaching. 
When the Pharisees (who, to be sure, were no worse 
than the rest of us) heard of a man who had fallen 
into sin, their root-feeling towards him was blame. 
But Jesus’ root-feeling towards him was something 
much more hke tender, understanding, yearning 
love. ‘ Let him who is without sin among you cast 
the first stone ’ is as sublimely startling a remark 
as has ever been addressed to our human nature. 

There is one point of detail that may here be 
noted. The words ‘that ye be not judged’ have 
regularly been interpreted by commentators to 
mean ‘that ye be not judged by God.’ The 

1 Eth, Nic. 1109). 


import of the saying would thus be that God will 
be charitable or harsh in His judgments upon us 
according as we are charitable or harsh in our 
judgments upon our fellow-men. The saying is 
thus taken as giving sharper point to the beatitude, 
‘ Blessed are the merciful; for they shall obtain 
mercy,’ and as being closely in line with the other 
saying that ‘ If ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses.’ 
But in reading the first five verses of the seventh 
chapter of St. Matthew it has never seemed to me 
certain that the meaning is not rather that the 
measure we mete out to others will in turn be meted 
out to ourselves by others. The worst of this game 
of judging, as we soon discover, is that two can 
play at it; there is always a tit for every tat ; 
there is no end or issue to it ; it involves us in a 
fallacious infinite regress. Jesus’ central teaching 
with reference to God in this connexion was not 
that our Heavenly Father is unforgiving to the un- 
forgiving and unsympathetic to the unsympathetic, 
but rather that in being forgiving and sympathetic 
we are being like our Heavenly Father. It was 
not that we must be merciful because otherwise 
God would be unmerciful to us, but rather that 
we must be merciful to others as God.is merciful 
to us. It is conceivable that the former of these 
two sentiments represents a misunderstanding by 
His disciples of Jesus’ real (and to them very un- 
familiar) meaning. On the other hand, it seems in 
line with His own attitude to the Pharisees. The 
only people to whom Jesus was unmereiful were 
those who were themselves unmerciful to others, 
hence we may have to allow for a parallel element 
in His view of God. 

Returning from these matters of detail on which 
no confident pronouncement is possible let us now 
raise a deeper question. When, following Jesus’ 
advice, we bring sympathetic understanding and 
love, rather than severity and blame, to bear upon 
the sins of our neighbour, are we merely, for the 
sake of peace, allowing complacent and mannerly 
tolerance to interfere with our clear-eyed judgment 
of his real deserts, or are we attaining to a truer 
view of his case? ‘The answer must be that we-are 
attaining to a truer view. We are doing this, in 
the first place, simply because, unless we put our 
natural procedure into reverse gear in the way 
indicated above, we shall almost inevitably over- 
estimate our neighbour’s guiltiness and under- 
estimate our own. But we must go deeper than 
this. The problem of guiltiness is closely bound 
up with the issue of free will and determinism or 
(in theological terms) of free will and predestina- 
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tion. That each pole of this antithesis stands 
for its own element of truth is now recognized by 
the large majority of competent thinkers. Our 
unregenerate tendency is to be determinists with 


_ regard to our own sins, but voluntarists with regard 


to the sins of others. We make excuses for our- 
selves, but others we hold fully responsible. But 
we should get much nearer the truth if we reversed this. 
Now one of the questions which the modern 
conscience has seemed so insistently to raise is 
whether we are reaching the whole truth about 
the criminal by treating him merely as a fully 
responsible agent. If Z had had the same handicaps 
as this thief, if I had been born with the same 
physical and psychical inheritance, if I had endured 
the same upbringing and come under the same 
early influences, am I sure that I would not be a 
thief too? Nay rather, I shall echo the words, 
“There, but for the grace of God, goes John 
Bradford!’ Our modern feeling is that by assigning 
blame, and its natural accompaniment of punish- 
ment, to the criminal, we are scarcely scratching the 
surface of a problem which can be effectively 
tackled only by such an improvement of men’s 
physical and spiritual surroundings as will habituate 
them to goodness rather than evil. Nothing is of 
much use—short of bringing to bear upon them 
the grace of God. Our highest privilege, we feel, 
is to be the channels through which the Divine 
Love may reach those bye-streets near our homes 
that are the breeding-places of crime in our neigh- 


bourhoods. There is not the slightest doubt that 


_ he has it in him to become and to achieve. 
basing our treatment of him on a dynamic rather 


during the last few decades men have been be- 
ginning to lose their old confidence in the possi- 
bility of frightening, or coercing, or even subduing 
men into a law-abiding life ; while, on the other 
hand, they have come more and more to wonder 
whether it may not, after all, be true that ‘“H ayary 
ovdérore miter.’ Now all these questionings are 
profoundly Christian, profoundly in line with the 
mind and mood of Jesus Christ—so long as only we 
do not allow them to carry us to an opposite 
extreme as one-sided as that from which we have 
so justly recoiled. 

But there is a still more significant sense in which, 
in bringing love and understanding to bear upon 
the sinner, we are taking a deeper and truer view 
of his case than when we bring recriminating 
judgment to bear upon him. We are dealing with 
him now, not in the light of what he actually has 
done or has been or now is, but in the light of what 
We are 


than on a static view of his being. And just 
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because he is a living, growing, changing being, 
the dynamic view of him is the truer one. There 
is always more in a man than is visible in the 
present state of him. That insight is always the 
deeper which enables us to see the latent possibilities 
in a man (his dvvayis, as Aristotle called it), and 
to judge him by these rather than by his past or 
present failure to realize them. That we must 
attribute a supreme measure of such insight to 
God is the deep meaning of Christ’s Parables of the 
Lost Sheep and the Prodigal Son, as well as of much 
else in His teaching. 


But all, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account ; 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s 
amount : 


Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 
All I could never be, 
All, men ignored in me, 
This I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher 
shaped. 


To put it only a little differently, that insight is 
always the deeper which leads us to concentrate 
on the good in a man rather than on the evil, on 
his achievements rather than on his lapses. (A 
certain contemporary school of biographers please 
take note!) The view of him to which we are 
thus led is the truer one, just because goodness is 
always more real than evil. It is a quite essential 
part of the Christian teaching that goodness is the 
only ultimate reality and that evil is not, as Zoro- 
astrians and Manichees and other dualists have 
claimed, something equally real and ultimate © 
which exists separately in its own right (or should 
we say in its own wrong?) over against goodness. 
‘No great Christian thinker, except perhaps Kant,’ 
writes Dr. J. H. Leckie, ‘ has ever maintained that 
evil, as an object of thought, has any positive 
reality.’ This Christian doctrine has been im- 
mensely reinforced through its complete agreement 
with the Platonic teaching (the ultimate identity 
of 76 @yafov with 76 dv being the pivotal point of 
all Plato’s thought); but it had its own separate 
origin in the teaching of our Lord Himself, as will 
more clearly appear from the references we have 
yet to bring forward. 
1 Browning, Rabbi Ben Ezra. 
2 The World to Come and Final Destiny, p. 207. 
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The champions of the established order will, of 
course, base their defence of it on the supposed 
disciplinary or remedial value of punishment. 
To my mind, however, this claim has long been 
suspect, as being of the nature of a false, subsequent 
‘rationalization’ of a practice which owes its 
original vogue to quite other motives. When our 
forefathers punished a criminal, they felt no need 
to persuade themselves that they were doing it 
for his good. On the contrary they were doing it, 
and they knew they were doing it, and boasted 
that they were doing it, for his ill. They were 
paying him in his own coin. They were giving 
him what he richly deserved. They were making 
good the balance of distributive justice by return- 
ing evil for his evil. If they had supposed that 
punishing him was going to accrue to his advantage, 
they would straightway have stopped punishing 
him. That is the good old retributive theory ; and 
it has, at least, the qualities of sincerity and in- 
tellectual robustness. Now we have grown soft- 
hearted. Not soft-hearted enough seriously to 
interfere with our old practice, but soft-hearted 
enough to make us, while still adhering to our 
old practice, seek out a new and opposite reason for 
it. We persuade ourselves that we punish men 
for their own good. But the questions that are 
now beginning to raise their troublesome heads, 
and that the coming decades will almost certainly 
place in the forefront of ethical debate, are such 
as the following. Is it really so certain that 
punishment is an effective instrument of moral 
conversion? Has it even done more good than 
harm to our criminals? Can we ever do more 
good than harm to a man by dealing with him in 
the light of his past actions rather than in the light 
of his plastic nature and future possibilities ? Can 
we ever do more good than harm to a man by 
concentrating on his miserable lapses rather than on 
the germ of goodness in him and the stirrings of the 
Spirit of God in his heart ? 

But if, on the other hand, instead of returning 
evil for his evil, we bring love to bear upon the 
evil-doer, then the tremendous Christian claim is 
that we unmake the evil, evaporate it out of exist- 
ence or (in the Old Testament phrase) ‘ blot it out.’ 
We ‘overcome evil with good.’ Human nature 
being the plastic, growing thing it is, and goodness 
being always more deeply rooted in reality than 
evil, when we judge a man in the light of his future 
potentialities of good, that judgment becomes itself 
a powerful instrument for the actualization of 
these potentialities. The judgment of a man in 
the light of what is best in him helps to make 
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itself true, just as the judgment of a man in 
the light of what is worst in him helps to make 
itself true. This is vividly illustrated in the 
story of Zacchzeus whom the Pharisees judged 
“a man that is a sinner ’ and Jesus ‘a son of 
Abraham.’ 

All these principles find supreme expression in 
the saying ‘Resist not evil.’ ‘In this saying,’ 
writes Dr. E. F. Scott, ‘ Jesus proclaimed that 
nothing but goodness will in the end prove itself 
real, and that we are safe at all times to rely upon 
it.’ ‘ Jesus would thus say, “‘ Do not oppose the 
devil with his own weapons.” By so doing you 
do not defeat him, but only accept his law and 
make him stronger.’1 Strangely enough, Dr. Scott, 
feeling the difficulty of the application of it to one’s 
enemies as well as to criminals, suggests that the 
famous passage in the Sermon on the Mount 
(Mt 5%8f-) may be only a ‘homely prudential 
maxim’ incidentally thrown out and not central 
to Christ’s teaching. But he comes very close to 
contradicting himself when he says, ‘ The rule of 
non-resistance cannot be taken as the central 
principle in Jesus’ teaching, and may possibly be 
explained as little more than a prudential maxim. 
Nevertheless it connects itself in the closest manner 
with several of His fundamental ideas ’—which 
Dr. Scott then goes on to bring out most admirably. 
My own feeling is that the principle of returning 
good for evil is but one side of the central spiritual 
discovery for which the whole gospel of Jesus 
stands—the discovery that, alike in our thought 
of God and in our dealings with one another, we 
must get beyond static justice.? This discovery is 
already reflected in the type of character selected 
for praise in the Beatitudes. Its application to 
our social relations is finely stated by Dr. Scott 
himself. Speaking of the gospel teaching, he says: 
‘The motive of justice undoubtedly tends to fall 
into the background; and this has always been 
felt to be one of the chief difficulties in the Christian 
ethic. From the outset the Church was troubled 
with parasites—often worthless characters or 
rank impostors, whom in obedience to Jesus it 
deemed itself obliged to tolerate. . . . There can be 
no question that in the final issue the position of 
Jesus is unanswerable. Indiscriminate kindness 
may be blamed for many evils, but infinitely more 
harm has been wrought by man’s blundering 


1 The Ethical Teaching of Jesus, p. 74. 

2 Readers of this article who are acquainted with 
Professor Hocking’s chapter on ‘Christianity and 
Pugnacity’ in his Human Nature and its Remaking will 
realize how much I owe to it. 
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efforts to do justice.’ That the appeal to the 
static distributive and retributive justice of the 
law-courts was discordant with Jesus’ whole out- 
look on life appears also from the passage about 
agreeing with one’s adversary while one is on one’s 
way to the courts ; and it seems to me significant 
that St. Matthew reports this saying in the middle of 
a list of what are presented as the most novel and 
revolutionary elements in Christ’s teaching.? 

Have we now made mention of all the relevant 
passages? It is difficult to resist the impression 
that there is something else. In the Parable of 
the Sheep and the Goats recorded by St. Matthew 
the Son of Man is represented as saying to those on 
His right hand, ‘I was in prison, and ye came unto 
me.’ They protest, ‘Lord ...when saw we 
thee . . . in prison, and came unto thee?’ To 
which He answers, ‘ Verily I say unto you, Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ Dr. Monte- 
fiore thinks that the reference to the visiting of 
prisoners must date from the era of persecutions 
in the Church, the prisoners referred to being 
Christians confined in Roman cells ; but that would 
surely throw the composition of the First Gospel 
into an unduly late period. The phrase ‘my 
brethren’ accords rather with Jesus’ own way of 
thinking than with that of the Apostolic Age, and 
the saying that contains it is certainly one of the 
most exquisite that have ever been spoken in the 
world. So I am led to ask, Was Jesus the first man 

tn history to be sorry for prisoners as a class ? 

Such, then, seem to be the aspects and elements 
of our Lord’s teaching which, by a slow and gradual 
leavening process, and often in very indirect and 
roundabout ways, have inspired our modern doubts 
about the righteousness of the traditional attitude 
to criminal offenders. It is not to be denied that 
the gospel records, as we possess them, contain 
other elements that are of a very different kind. 
While there is much that points in the direction of 
the supersedence of static justice by éyd7n, there 
are also many passages in which strict retribution 
and distribution seem to be insisted on. This is 
especially true of the eschatological parables, in 
which God is presented as dispensing a justice of 
the most severe, and sometimes even pitiless, kind. 
It is, however, certain that some considerable de- 
ductions must be made from our first impressions 
of these passages, to allow for the later ways of 
thinking (especially about eternal punishment) 


1 The Ethical Teaching of Jesus, p. 85 f. 
? One other passage, Lk 1218-15 is worth comparing 
with this. 
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which we are apt toreadintothem. ‘To Dr. Leckie’s 
admirable treatment of this matter 3 there has lately 
been added a careful inquiry by Mr. V. J. K. 
Brook.* And it is also noteworthy that the pass- 
ages in question are in no small part confined to the 
record of the most Jewish-minded of the Synoptists 
—St. Matthew. ‘It is only Matthew,’ writes Mr. 
Brook, ‘who suggests an exact and detailed 
scrutiny of the past.?® ‘The phrase “there shall 
be the weeping and the gnashing of teeth,” ’ he 
writes again, ‘is to be found six times in Matthew, 
only once in Luke, not at all in Mark.’® Even 
such a commentator as Dr. Montefiore holds that 
the teaching of the eschatological parables cannot 
be attributed to Jesus Himself. We must indeed 
be careful to avoid the temptation of attributing 
to our Lord such teaching as we ourselves can 
accept, and to the Synoptists themselves such as 
we cannot. On the other hand, we must leave 
room for the likelihood that the originality of Jesus’ 
teaching was far greater than the evangelists ever 
make it appear, and that the more forward-looking 
elements in the Synoptic doctrine are those which 
most truly represent His teaching, while the per- 
sistence of apparently contradictory older ideas is 
due to a defective grasp of His meaning, and a 
gradual falling back into traditionalism, on the 
part of the disciples and evangelists. The claim, 
boldly made some years ago by a distinguished 
free-lance in this field of discussion that ‘ideas in 
the Gospels which differ from the mind of the age 
[in which He lived] are more likely to belong to the 
mind of Jesus,’ still represents an entirely open 
possibility—in spite of all that has been said by 
the adherents of an extreme apocalyptic reading 
of our Lord’s teaching. Yet it may be urged that 
the conception of a judging God which appears 
in the eschatological parables is closely in line with 
Jesus’ own treatment of the Pharisees as well as of 
the vendors and money-changers in the Temple. 
If He who said ‘ Judge not’ could so severely judge, 
then could He not teach that the God who was 
a loving and forgiving Father could also judge 
severely P- And there will be some who will find no 
degree of contradiction between such mercy and 
such judgment, believing that each is a component 
part of that perfect righteousness of God which 
was reflected in the face of Christ. This closing 
paragraph cannot settle any of these larger issues, 
but only indicate them. 


3 The World to Come and Final Destiny. 
4 Divine Justice: A Study in New Testament Teaching 
(Oxford, 1929). 


SOD. cit., p. 43: 6° Ibid., p. 28. 
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Marp or ElisabetB? 


By J. RenpEL Harris, Litr.D., LL.D., D.D., BrRMINGHaM. 


WHOo was it sang the Magnificat P The tradition 
of the Church, as gathered from the Gospel, is that 
it is the song of the Blessed Virgin ; and it is only 
in quite recent times that a claim has been made 
for the authorship of Elisabeth. The grounds for 
such a change in the name attached to the canticle 
are (1) Biblical, (2) Patristic. The evidence of the 
MSS and versions is not unanimous for the reading 
in Lk 146, ‘and Mary said, My soul, etc.’ There 
is good Old Latin evidence from three of the best 
MSS (codd. a, b, 1) that Elisabet was read in place 
of Mary, and it is interesting to note that we can 
catch the corrector of one of the MSS in question 
revising his text so as to get rid of a name that was 
thought objectionable. In the next place we have 
the evidence of the Latin text of Irenzus to the 
same effect, nor is there any reason to suppose that 
the lost Greek text of Irenzus had any other reading 
than Elisabet 

The question, then, may be asked whether there 
are any reasons for affirming one reading against 
the other, Ought we to say that the judgment of 
the Church is decisive in the matter, and has given 
the authorship to Mary, or shall we say that a pre- 
ference should be accorded to the other reading on 
the ground of its early circulation and proved 
deletion in later times? A familiar dilemma. 
For we cannot presume that the Church is always 
wrong when it has an overwhelming majority of 
suffrages on its side, nor, on the other hand, that 
the struggling minority of insufficient attestations 
is safely to be disregarded. 

It has occurred to me that a ray of light might 
be let into the Council Chamber from an unexpected 
quarter. 

All students are aware that the songs at the 
beginning of the Gospel of Luke, as well as their 
prose setting, are suspected to have a Semitic 
origin, whether Hebrew or Aramaic, an observation 
which is capable of reinforcement from various 
turns of speech, and valuable to the higher critic 
because it distinguishes the Birth-sections in Luke 
from the rest of the Gospel. That the supposition 
is not inept may, perhaps, be allowed from a use 
to which I put it in the explanation of the obscure 


1 The Oxford editors should have restored it through- 
out. 


sentence in the Song of Simeon, where I proposed 
to alter ? 


A Light for Apocalypse of Gentiles, 

And Glory for thy people Israel : 
to 

A Light for Galilee of the Gentiles, 

And Glory for thy people Israel. 


Syriac scholars will see the reason for the correc- 
tion, Galilaia for Galiana, and Old Testament 
scholars will recall the passage in Isaiah (9+) that is 
involved in the change, which itself is familiar to 
us by its quotation in Mt 475. 18, 

When we turn to the other Canticles, the Bene- 
dictus and the Magnificat, and print them side by 
side, we can easily see that they are inspired by 
common thoughts and marked by parallel expres- 
sions. If they do not come from the very same 
mint, it will be a surprise to any one who is familiar 
with the literary criticism of the Bible. The reader 
can work it out for himself. I do not need to spend 
time over a matter so obvious. They.are literary 
compositions, not historical records. 

On the assumption, then, of a Semitic origin for 
the Lucan Canticles, we turn: to the Song of 
Zacharias to see whether there is any personal 
reference in the text. It is an important question, 
because it has been suggested in some quarters that 
the Canticles are merely national hymns, and have 
no historical connexion with the Gospel. One 
direction in which we look for an historical link 
would be the name of Zacharias himself. When 
he was born, his father gave him a name which 
means that ‘ Jahweh has remembered (us),’ namely, 
in the birth of a child; and this meaning would 
have been carried over to the offspring of Zacharias, 
if there had not been a miraculous contradiction 
of the application of the father’s name to the son. 
In any case, the name which the father bore never 
lost its meaning; he carried the remembrance of 
God’s mercy about with him. When we turn to 
the Benedictus, we find this very thought to be 
emphasized ; God has undertaken 


‘to perform the mercy promised to our fathers, 
and to remember his holy covenant ; the oath 


2 See THE Expository TiMES for 1917-18, vol. xxix. 
p. 58. 
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which he sware to our father Abraham, etc. 
etc.’ 


If we turn this back into Semitic speech, we shall 
see Zacharias looking at us from the script. We 
may, if we please, write Zakar-iah on the margin 
in Hebrew letters. That is as it should be, if the 
canticle is to be something more than a nationalist 
hymn. 

In the next place, when we turn to the Magnificat, 
where we are faced with a similar problem and with 
the interpretation of language which is certainly 
parallel to that of the Benedictus, we find the singer 
recounting what God has done for her, and how 
He hath holpen 
his servant Israel, In remembrance of his mercy ; 
As he spake to our fathers, to Abraham, etc. etc. 


The parallelism of this passage with the one 
previeusly quoted may lawfully be invoked to 


jn Be 


Mirginifius Muerisque. 
‘{%—Faithful.’ 
By THE REVEREND ALEXANDER BAXTER, Hawick. 


“ Know therefore that the Lord thy God, he is God; 
the FAITHFUL God, which keepeth covenant and mercy 
with them that love him and keep his commandments 
to a thousand generations.’—Dt 7°. 


THOSE of you who have read Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress will remember that one of the men in that 
story is called ‘ Faithful.’ We don’t need to ask 
what kind.of man he was because his name tells 
us. He was ‘faithful.’ Now if you could read 
Chinese you could learn what the man who first 
wrote that queer-looking character I have shown 
you meant by ‘ faithful,’ because in the character 
he has really given us a picture of his meaning. 
Look here : the character is made up of two parts: 
4 which is ‘a man’ (a short form of the original 
k). The other part 3 means ‘ words’ (the mouth 
2, and I suppose what comes from the mouth 2). 
So, you see, we have a picture of A MAN STANDING 
BY HIS woRDS—the Chinese ‘ Faithful.’ 


Now let me tell you a story from China. You 


all know that China has been greatly troubled by 


brigands or robbers in recent years, and that one 
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prove that the mercy, promised and performed by 
God, is the same grace in both cases. That is to 
say, it is the birth of John and not the birth of 
Jesus which is the theme of the singer ; and since 
Mary can hardly be expected to sing Magntficat 
over John, we infer that she is not the singer, but 
it is perfectly in order that it should be Elisabeth. 
From which we infer finally that it is the name of 
Elisabeth which stood originally at the head of the 
canticle, and should be restored to it. If that 
leaves Mary songless, we have a reason before us 
for the subsequent modification of the text. The 
same conclusion is implied in the statement that 
‘the Lord had magnified His mercy with Elisabeth, 
which corresponds to the versicle in the Canticle 
that He that is mighty hath done great things for 
us...and His mercy is for ever and ever.’ If 
the foregoing criticisms are just, it will supply us 
with one more vindication of the Western text. 


Study. 


of their favourite methods of robbing is to steal, 
or kidnap, people and force from friends of the 
people captured large sums of money for ransom. 
A Chinese friend of mine was once captured in this. 
way and carried off to the hills. He was a teacher 
in a Christian College, and the robbers thought 
the college would pay a large sum of money 
for his ransom. It, however, could not do this, 
and would not. Time passed, but one day some 
friends of the college discovered a man who was 
really the leader of the robber band. They told 
him the college would never pay any ransom 
money, and asked if he would visit it, see 
the work that was going on, and talk things over 
with the missionary in charge. ‘We will do you 
no harm,’ they said, ‘you need have no fear, 
for Christians keep their promises.’ The robber 
believed this, and promised to visit the college. 
The evening before he was due to arrive, a number 
of Chinese students and young teachers turned up 
at the house of the missionary. They were quite 
excited, and said they had come with a plan for 
getting back the teacher from the robbers. Their 
plan was next day to capture the robber leader 
and lock him up till he made arrangements to set 
free the teacher. When the missionary first re- 
minded them of the promise made not to harm 
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the robber, they replied, ‘ Oh, but you do not need 
to stand by your words to a robber ; robbers would 
not keep their promises to you.’ After talking 
over the matter in the light of Christ’s teaching, 
however, they soon saw that the missionary was 
right. So the robber came, and went away free 
and unharmed. Not long after the teacher was 
set free also without any ransom. That is not the 
end of the story, however. Before the teacher 
came back the missionary had a visit one day from 
two young men. One he knew was a Christian 
and the other was not. ‘I have brought a friend 
to see you,’ said the Christian Chinese, ‘he wants 
to be a Christian and to join the Church.’ A talk 
followed, and the missionary asked the inquirer 
what it was that first made him want to be a 
Christian. The reply was, ‘ What you told us that 
evening about Christ requiring His followers to 
stand by their words to everybody—even to a 
robber.’ He then went on to say how different he 
felt his life would be if he could be faithful like 
that : how different China would be if all Chinese 
would be faithful like that : and how different the 
world would be if all nations would stand by their 
words to one another. He had come to see that 
Jesus was the only one who had done this Himself 
perfectly, and made us see that God was that kind 
of faithful God. So step by step he had been led 
to desire to trust and follow the faithful Christ, 
and be made a faithful disciple. 

It was a happy day for the missionary, and the 
next time he read the old Chinese character it had 
a new meaning for him. It didn’t speak to him 
only of the Chinese scholar who first wrote it, but 
of Jesus who wrote it again by His own life and 
teaching, fulfilled it with a new meaning, showed 
us it was a picture of God Himself, and gave to 
men an example and a power that could make 
them faithful even unto death. 


‘Frank Buckland's Monkey.’ 


By THE REVEREND E. A, ANTHONY, M.A., 
TROWBRIDGE. 


‘“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.’—Eccles 91°. 


When I was a boy I was very fond of a book 
that seems to have disappeared. I never come 
across a copy of it nowadays, but it was a book 
well worth reading. It was the life of a great 
naturalist, whose name was Frank Buckland. He 
ioved all animals and was deeply interested in them. 
He was even fond of disagreeable animals, and 
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made pets of snakes and ferrets and toads. His 
house was a menagerie of beasts and birds and 
reptiles. People who stayed there never knew 
what animals they might meet, wandering about 
the stairs or passages, or coiled up in their beds. 
Frank Buckland didn’t mind, and he couldn’t see 
that some people might be upset at finding a snake 
coiled up in the bed, or by a monkey jumping on 
to their shoulder and catching hold of their hair. 
There were some amusing stories in that book 
about the animal pets of that strange household 
and their adventures. The one I liked best was 
the story of one of the many monkeys who lived 
there, from time to time. This particular monkey 
spent most of his time in the kitchen. He found 
it was an interesting place. The cook’s back was 
turned now and again, and he could snatch up 
something nice to eat. If she did not give him a 
chance of stealing anything, well, she would some- 
times drop something, and his little fingers would 
snatch it up in a moment, and with a spring he 
would be up out of reach on the top of the cup- 
board. Then, too, there was always a good fire 
burning in the kitchen, and it was pleasantly warm 
for a monkey who disliked cold and damp, and 
who liked a fire even on a summer day. One cold 
day the monkey strolled into the kitchen. The 
cook was not there. There was a big pan of water 
on the cooking range, and with a monkey’s curiosity 
he put his paw in the water. It was pleasantly 
warm, so up he climbed and sat down in it. It 
was delightful. He felt really warm for the first 
time since he left his sunny home in Africa. But 
before long he began to feel it was just a little too 
warm. So he stood up—ugh! the air felt quite 
cold, so down he flopped again. He did that again 
and again, and all the time the water was growing 
hotter, and if that long-suffering cook had not 
come in, caught him by the neck, lifted him out and 
given him a smack that sent him, chattering and 
grimacing, scurrying away, I think he would have 
been boiled alive. 

I have never forgotten that story. There are 
times when we can all understand that monkey. 
It needs an effort, doesn’t it, to step out of a nice 
hot bath on a cold night ? I don’t think there is 
one of us who has not lifted up the bedclothes 
some cold winter morning, put one foot out, and 
then snuggled down again. I think, too, we have 
all come to know that in other matters, it is the 
first effort, the first step that is most difficult. 
Whatever it may be,—some task we don’t like, 
some duty we would like to avoid, some wrong 
habit we want to conquer—the best way is to face 
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up to it and to tackle it at once. The longer we 
play about with it, the longer we put off doing it, 
the harder it will be. Perhaps we shall never do 
it. Often when I have found myself trying to get 


out of some difficult task or duty, that I know I 


shall have to do in the end, I have remembered 
the story of that monkey. 
Will you remember it too ? 


Ebe EGristian Pear. 
THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT. 
The Father of Mercies. 


* Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of mercies, and the God of all 
comfort.’—2 Co 1°. 


In the opening verses of the Second Epistle to 

the Corinthians we find St. Paul using some old 
words about God in new sequences of thought ; he 
puts the old words together in new ways, in fresh 
combinations ; he talks of God as the Father of 
mercies and as the God of all comfort. Now it 
would be easy to show that there is nothing novel 
or original here. That God is our Father was 
taught in the Old Testament, before Jesus and His 
apostles re-emphasized it in the New. ‘ Like as a 
Father pitieth’ is not far apart from ‘ Father of 
mercies’; and the ‘God of all consolation’ is 
certainly no different Being from Him who spake 
by the prophet and said, “As one whom his mother 
comforteth, so will I comfort you.’ Thus we might 
be tempted to assume that the Apostle’s language 
here merely refers to the Father-God and Mother- 
God of the ancient Hebrew Scripture. 
_ On the other hand, we might proceed to hunt for 
Hebraisms in the terms St. Paul used ; for instance, 
we might say that ‘Father of mercies’ means 
simply ‘merciful Father,’ and ‘God of all con- 
solation’ means ‘all-pitiful God’; and then we 
might’ stop to reflect that we had isolated a couple 
of God’s attributes, 

At Cambridge there exists a famous lectureship 
called the Hulsean Lectureship, designed for the 
defence and vindication of the Christian religion. 
The founder of this lectureship, Mr. Hulse, ordered 
by his will that the lecturer in any given year 
should discourse upon some one or other of the 
attributes of God, and that when these were ex- 
hausted some other religious or moral subjects 
should be selected. From the present-day themes 
upon which the Hulsean lecturers discourse, we 
need not infer that the attributes of God have 
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been exhausted, but only that God cannot finally 
be known in an eighteenth-century manner by any 
list of qualities like a botanist’s description of a 
plant. In Scripture the attributes of God come 
out incidentally from His observed actions, by 
which we infer that He is, or that He knows, or 
that He feels—including, maybe, that He suffers. 
Certainly St. Paul was not making contributions 
to a Hulsean catalogue of Divine potencies and 
virtues, when he talked of the mercies of God and 
the comfort of God. He was a plain man, talking 
plain things to plain people. 

We also are plain people, occupied with the 
simplicity of things. When, therefore, we are told 
that God is the Father of mercies, we observe that 
God has a family, and also that the Father takes 
His name from the family, and is known in terms 
of them. Our simplest parallel will be the passage 
in the Gospel of St. Mark, where Simon the Cyrenian 
is called the father of Alexander and Rufus. The 
Evangelist wants to explain to those to whom Simon 
the Cyrenian might be an obscure individual, whose 
personality and dignity were hard to discern, that 
he was the father who had given to the Church 
two notable Christians who did not need to be 
introduced because they were well known already. 
It was not that Simon of Cyrene really needed a 
family illustration. We can see, however, that 
even then people had not realized what honour had 
been his when he was commandeered to help in the 
carrying of the Cross, and how near Simon stood 
on the earthly plane to the great anonymous angel 
on the upper plane who had drawn near to the 
Lord to strengthen Him in the Garden of Geth- 
semane. The family illustration just meant, ‘ If 
you do not know him that way, you may know him 
this way: for all of you know Alexander and 
Rufus.’ 

Let us return to our theme: the mercies of God, 
and God as the Father of the mercies ; God as the 
Father of a family, and the mercies as the family 
by which God is to be known. It isa very beautiful 
family, an array of loved and lovely forms. Here 
are three of them in a specified group, which we 
come across constantly ; they are known as Grace, 
Mercy, and Peace. These three belong to the 
postal service of heaven, and teach unskilled people 
how to begin and how to end a letter. The ‘ Ready 
Letter Writer’ of heaven, on which the apostles 
were brought up, tells us to open the letter with 
‘Grace, mercy, and peace, from God our Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ,’ and to end with a 
similar triple farewell. 

Sometimes these three fair forms come hes visit 
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us; they knock at the door, and wait for us to 
open it and give them welcome. They tell us, 
‘We are come to stay with you.’ ‘Come in, dear 
Grace,’ we reply, ‘ your room is ready on the very 
ground-floor of my life; and you, Mercy, shall 
share the living-room with me ; and you, sweet 
Peace, there is an upper chamber prepared for you 
with an eastern outlook, from which on fine days 
one can see as far away as Paradise, and where the 
opening heavens will often shine with beams of 
sacred bliss.’ 

We again notice that the family of God which 
we are studying is spoken of in the plural—to 
intimate that it is a very large family. We are not 
to Hebraize the word ‘mercies’—as the com- 
mentators on Genesis do with the much-disputed 
word Elohim—and say, ‘this is a plural of majesty, 
and it means that God’s mercy is very great.’ It 
is a family—not ‘a plural of majesty.’ It is a 
very large family ; it includes grown-up children— 
the flower of the faith and experience of the past, 
together with some that are very little, newly 
arrived and always the dearest, because they are 
so little and so new. As for the grown-up members 
of the family, these are sometimes known as ‘ the 
former mercies.’ In the heading of Ps 61 they 
are spoken of comprehensively as the ‘former 
experience’ ; David fleeth unto God upon his former 
experience. When they are thus grouped together, 
they go by the common name of Ebenezer, and 
they form a choir of their own with a special book 
of songs appropriate to the places where they sing. 
By the way, that description in the Prayer Book 
of ‘ choirs and places where they sing’ has a much 
wider range of locality than the insides or upper 
ends of churches. When David’s heart was over- 
whelmed, he addressed his psalm from the ends of 
the earth. At another time he, or some one in his 
name, constructed a choir on the margin of a 
horrible pit, and made the bricks for its building 
out of miry clay, and then broke out into a new 
song for the new sanctuary, even praise to our God. 
But the ‘ Ebenezer Hymn Book ’—there is nothing 
like it! There are some stately songs in it. One 
of them begins : 


When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 

Transported with the view I’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 


Among the lovely group of the Father’s mercies 
there are two who are constantly in evidence. 
Some have called them by the name of 


New mercies each returning day ; 
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their real names, however, are rather longer, and 
run as follows : 


Pillar-of-cloud-by-day, 
Pillar-of-fire-by-night. 


Their service is continuous, as it is written, ‘ He 
took not away the pillar of the cloud by day, nor 
the pillar of fire by night ’—which is another way 
of saying, ‘I will never leave thee, nor forsake 
thee? « ngs 

In conclusion, among this lovely company of the 


Father’s mercies there is one more stately and more — 


lovely than all the rest. She is called Crowning 
Mercy, and sometimes they name her Great Deliver- 
ance. Every consecrated life knows her, sooner or 
later ; every believer confesses her. Her special 
anthem is Nunc Dimittis. Not every one recognizes 
this lovely form before the closing day of life, but 
all believers behold her then. She brings us the 


message that Jesus is able to save us to the utter- 


most, that is to say, ‘up to the goal.’ With the 
goal in sight, she sings of ‘ sweet fields beyond the 
swelling flood,’ and of the sweet denizens of those 
fields ; and of Jerusalem, the happy home ; and of 
the City which is the continuing City of Godt 


FourtTH SunDAY IN LENT. 
The Dignity of our Lord’s Death. 
“IT have power to lay down my life.'.—Jn 10%. 


These words carry within them an unusual and 
memorable suggestion of reserve and dignity, a 
hint of the majesty in which the Saviour offered 
Himself, unhurried and uncompelled. / 

There is a passage in Amiel’s Journal in which 
he says that ‘Napoleon with his arms crossed over 
his breast is more expressive than the furious 
Hercules beating the air with his athlete’s fists. 
People of passionate temperament never under- 
stand this. They are only sensitive to the ‘energy 
of succession: they know nothing of the energy of 
condensation. They can only be impressed by 
acts and effects, by noise and effort. They have no 
instinct of contemplation, no sense of the pure 
caus: . . . which does not need to throw itself 
into violent motion to be certain of its own 
power.’ 

Some of the saints have loved to pause in reverent 
contemplation over against this passage, finding 
something here in their Lord which they did not 
find so clearly any other where. Here is what 

1 J. Rendel Harris, As Pants the Hart, 132. 
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Dora Greenwell saw in it. ‘The Man Christ Jesus 
was, of all created beings—as far as we know their 
history—the only one who chose His own destiny, 
who foreknew and accepted its full conditions ; 
who saw a great need and responded to it—‘ Lo, I 
come.” ‘“‘My leave,’ said the acute French- 
woman, ‘‘ was not asked before I came into the 
world!” Our Saviour’s leave was asked. His 
fulfilment of His Father’s will was voluntary.’ 
Thus reverent eyes behold Him as no helpless 
victim of circumstance. Here is no mere prey of 
the mighty, caught in the man-traps of a world’s 
hate. Here is one who, uncompelled, offers 
Himself. 

1. At this point two important things are done 
for our thinking on this whole theme. The first 
lies in the vision of the self-determination of our 
Lord, with all that is implied of reserve and dignity. 
He is the Captain of His own soul in becoming the 
Captain of ours. This is important for a practical 
reason. One of the reasons why some modern 
minds halt before the Christian ethic and hesitate 
to launch themselves upon a sacrificial life is that 
it seems like a slave-morality to lay oneself down 
in front of one’s fellows, and be trampled upon by 
every foot, and drained by an endless demand. 
If we take this utterance of our Lord, and use His 
life and actions as a commentary upon it, it becomes 
plain that His conception of sacrificial living and 
sacrificial loving was very different from that. He 
was not a passive agent, letting Himself be trampled 

“upon without discrimination or be drained as much 
by men’s whims as by their needs. When they 
asked Him to be a judge and a divider, He refused 
to shoulder a responsibility that was not meant for 
Him and gave them instead a parable and a sermon. 
There are some wise words on this point in Dr. 
Newman Smyth’s Christian Ethics. Speaking of 
love to one’s neighbours, he says: ‘ A friend who 
does not keep himself in the pure worth of his own 
soul has nothing worth giving to another. True 
self-love (not love of the happiness of self but of 
the worth of the self) is therefore the antecedent 
condition of all genuine and worthy love of 
others.’ 

There is something here which is very close to 
some of our practical perplexities. Christian sacri- 
ficial love is not to give every one all he asks, but 
to offer to God and to man the best we can do, and 
the best we can be, for man and for God. When 
we hear our Lord say, ‘I have power to lay down 
my life,’ we are close to that same lesson. He 
does not regard His life as a ball to be tossed lightly 
about, or to be crushed by any hand that cares to 
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grasp it. He holds His soul like a citadel in trust 
for God’s service and man’s true welfare, and He 
retains His self-direction, subject only to the over- 
ruling will of His Father, as that will shall pro- 
gressively reveal to Him His true path of obedience 
and service. 

2. But these words do a second thing for us, not 
inconsistent with that first thing: they supply a 
needful corrective to our usual idea, which is apt 
to be the world’s idea, of power. When men think 
and speak about power, they tend to think too 
exclusively of power to dominate, and far too little 
of power to serve. Yet it is well to remember how 
great a part that second kind of power has played, 
and does still play increasingly, in the life of the 
world. Benjamin Kidd’s The Science of Power is 
full of suggestion to any one interested in politics 
or ethics or the problems of human society, what- 
ever the philosophers may have to say to the 
validity of his argument. His position is that the 
Darwinian doctrine of evolution—the theory of 
development through the struggle for existence— 
carries us only a little way. It accounts for the 
efficient individual: the inefficient perish, the 
efficient survive. But then he goes on to show 
that evolution has now reached a new stage, the 
social stage, and at this stage a new law works. 
In the struggle for his own development the 
individual had to assert himself: now in the 
struggle for the perfected society, the individual 
has to learn to subordinate himself. Here lies 
the vast scarcely tapped reservoir of power for the 
future. 

In social development the eternal law of efficiency 
can only be summarized in one word—Sacrifice. . . . 
The progress of humanity has over and above every 
other feature this meaning. It is the epic of the 
vast, tragic, ennobling, immortalizing, all-conquer- 
ing ethic of Renunciation. If that be in any 
measure true, then our Lord when He said ‘ I have 
power to lay down my life’ was not only stating 
His own personal power and obligation, He was 
illustrating a principle vital to human progress. 

There are two practical results for those who 
believe and would obey, 

We bow with adoring and endless gratitude 
before the Lord Christ, who in His life and death 
brought the sacrificial principle to its full fruition. 
This idea of power must not be lost sight of: His 
use of it here ought to re-fashion the moral universe 
and be like a talisman against worldliness and 
against materialism, All the way along, those 
who knew Him felt a strange suggestion of power 
about Him, There was power of healing, power 
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of teaching, strange power over Nature’s forces, as 
if He were in some mysterious way allied with the 
ultimate sources of control. But it was all power 
of service. And the power in Him had not turned 
to weakness—rather it had mounted to its greatest 
intensity, it clothed itself in its uttermost sub- 
limity when at the last, in the exercise of His power 
over Himself, He stretched Himself upon the Cross, 
So He became the world’s High Priest, and so the 
Cross became the one Shrine for ever for souls 
that know their need and their sin. Because He 
incarnates in Himself a principle which is neither 
arbitrary nor accidental, but is set into the very 
nature of things and into the course of this world’s 
events, it is no surprise that a listening ear should 
overhear every creature, saying, ‘ Blessing and 
honour and glory and power be unto him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the lamb, for 
ever and ever.’ And we who, being, like patriarchs 
and prophets, creatures of human sin and need, 
have sought long for the altar where we may meet 
with God, know that our quest is ended. He gave 
Himself for us. With Him we give ourselves to 
God. 

A second point emerges. It is morally impossible 
to bend in adoration and gratitude before the 
sacrificial Christ without coveting something of 
the same spiritual likeness. Is this sacrificial way 
indeed God’s chosen way of helping and uplifting 
the world? Then men who number themselves 
among His redeemed are in honour bound to be 
His helpers in the task. More and more it becomes 
apparent that there are no self-contained lives in 
human society, or rather that in proportion as men 
try to be self-contained and self-regarding they 
remain mutilated and incomplete. To acquire the 
sacrificial spirit may cost them much: to live 
without it may in the long run cost them more. 
‘ Vicarious suffering,’ says Dr. Inge, ‘ which on the 
individualist theory seems so monstrous and unjust 
as to throw a shadow on the character of God, is 
easy to understand if we give up our individualism.’ 
No Christian is called to give up his individuality : 
there the dignified self-direction of the Master 
teaches us a great and unexpected lesson. But 
every Christian, by the fact of his being a Christian, 
is called to give up his individualism. Then the 
burdens and tasks that come are undertaken not 
with querulous claims for justice, but with the 
eager spirit of those who have seen the glory of 
service. ‘I have power over my life’—that is 
true of every man as of Him, true within smaller 
limits, perhaps, but true.? 

1J. M. E. Ross, The Tree of Healing, 114, 
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FirtaH SUNDAY IN LENT. 
The God of Different Personalities. 


“I am the God’ of-thy father, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.’—Ex 3°. 


1. These three men stand as types of character 
in all ages of Israel. Abraham is the type of all 
men of faith—those who adventure their souls after 
God. Isaac is the type of men whose religion is 
quiet, meditative, almost timorous. Jacob is the 
type of men of double nature : worldly and devout. 
And our text tells us that God is the God of all 
these types of human nature. He has no favourites : 
He is as much the God of the uninteresting Isaac 
as of the double-dealing Jacob; as much the God 
of the double-dealing Jacob as of the far nobler, 
more heroic Abraham. 

All of us are included in one or other of these 
three types. Abraham, the ‘ Father of the faithful,’ 
is the representative of all who in every age have 
had a faith in God strong enough to drive them 
forth from the religion of their fathers in search of 
a purer religion. Now God is the God of all such 
men. Much of the present rebellion against the 
faith of our fathers is quite unworthy of respect. 
Nevertheless, this rebellion against tradition some- 
times springs from a Divine inspiration. And if 
that is true of any of us, then Abraham’s God is our 
God. He responds to that trust which ventures 
our life itself upon Him. Often we will be in doubt, 
often the Divine promise of hope in our heart will 
be disappointed ; but sooner or later the God of 
Abraham will lead us, as He led him, to ends and 
issues diviner far than anything of which we now 
dream. 

But God is not the God of the adventuring only. 
He is the God of Isaac also—of quiet, uninteresting, 
commonplace men and women. And in truth this 
is well for most of us. For most of us, undoubtedly, 
live quiet, uneventful lives, that seem to accomplish 
little. Yet, however uninteresting we may seem, 
God hasan interest inus. He isthe God of ordinary 
and commonplace men and women who have no 
history. He has His own dealings with Isaac— 
His own course and methods of special education 
for him as surely as for his father and his son. 
There is not one of us overlooked by God—not one 
wholly commonplace in the eyes of the Eternal. 
Lincoln once dreamt that he overheard some one 
say of him, ‘What a plain man!’ and that he 
turned round and answered, ‘ Yes: God likes plain 
people. That’s why He made so many of them.’ 

And now we turn to Jacob, and find ourselves 
face to face with another personality. He is two 
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men: worldly and unworldly—craity and devout. 
In short, he is the type of multitudes in all ages. 
Is God the God of such men? Many are indignant 
at the favour shown to Jacob in Scripture, almost 
shocked that God should have anything to do with 
a man so treacherous. They dismiss as hypocrites 
our modern Jacobs—members of the Church who 
are also men of the world. Fortunately, God does 
not dismiss them. He has no love of worldliness, 
or craftiness, or treachery, any more than we have ; 
nevertheless, just because Jacob needs Him so 
badly, He becomes Jacob’s God. He passes such 
men through many a painful struggle with their 
own sins, if by any means out of the wily Jacob 
He may create the diviner Israel. There are few 
Scriptural phrases for which most of us have 
greater reason to be profoundly thankful than this 
—‘the God of Jacob’: the God who does not 
turn away in contempt even from men of double 
nature ; but who will do His best for them, bearing 
long with the duplicity which He hates that He 
may in the end cast it out. 

z. And, further, God is a different God to these 
three types. Of course, He never changes in 
Himself : yet He seems to change with our changes. 
A man of one temperament thinks of God in one 
way: a man of another temperament in another. 
Similarly, experience of life gives its own bias to 
our thought of God. Hence no two men worship 
precisely the same God. 

_ Take Isaac’s conception of God. When Jacob 
was pursued by Laban he objected that Laban 

_ would have sent him away empty-handed ‘ except 
the God of my father, the God of Abraham, and 
the fear of Isaac had been with me’; and, again, 
to ratify the agreement come to between them, he 
“ sware by the fear of his father Isaac ’ (Gn 31%: 8), 
To Isaac, then, God was a Fear—so much so that 
He was called ‘ the fear of Isaac.’ 

Contrast this fear with Abraham’s conception : 
“Fear not, Abram : I am thy shield and thy exceed- 


_ ing great reward.’ This idea of God sprang out of 


his character and circumstances. A wanderer in a 
land of which he possessed not so much as a foot, 
called to defend his kindred from the lawless kings 
_ of the country, he grew to feel his great need of a 
shield in the midst of constant danger: and God 
said, ‘Fear not: I am thy shield.’ Further, God 


_had promised him a land and a great posterity : 


yet neither land was given nor son born to him. 


_ And in reply to his natural disappointment God 


r 


f 


_ says, “I am thy exceeding great reward.’ How 
different is all this from Isaac’s Fear—God no terror 
threatening his life, but a protecting shield: his 
18 


2738 


exceeding great reward, more to be desired than 
any of His promises ! 

The thought of God changes once more with 
Jacob. True, his conception seems to change from 
form to form; but perhaps his most characteristic 
name for God is ‘ the Rock of Israel.’ It is a name 
which fits in with Jacob’s own temperament. In 
spite of his double dealing there was in this man a 
certain tenacity of purpose which could not be 
turned aside—a rock-like firmness which could not 
be shaken. And he came to recognize the same 
firmness in God. Against that Rock he dashed his 
life in vain wrestling to have his own way. And 
then the Rock against which he broke himself 
became the firm foundation of his life. 

These three conceptions of God represent in general 
the three typical attitudes of men towards the Deity. 

3. And, further, God had three different modes 
of educating these men, according to their nature 
and their need. Abraham’s faith was purified by 
many disappointments. But this school of dis- 
appointment would have been disastrous to Isaac, 
incapable of the Divine unrest of Abraham. Hence 
God gave him what training he was capable of re- 
ceiving through his family life : not all of it happy, 
as we see from the rivalries of his sons. All this 
is changed when we turn to Jacob. Undoubtedly 
he had disappointments, like Abraham, and family 
training, like Isaac; but his chief school was in 
struggle with his own sins. He wrestles with his 
own craftiness, his own worldliness, in the darkness 
of the night by the brook Jabbok. It is his own 
strength, his trust in his own cunning, which gives 
way when the sinew of his thigh shrank. God 
gave Jacob that great education which changed 
him into Israel in the school of his own sins. It 
is a painful school; yet the only one for men of 
Jacob’s character. The only thing that would 
rouse such a man was just to feel his own sins 
closing in round his life, his duplicity entangling 
him lke a net, and to understand that there was 
no way of cutting through the entanglement save 
that of straightforwardness and honesty—becoming 
a new man, worthy of his new name of Israel. 

The idea underlying all this is the individuality 
of God’s dealings with every human soul. To each 
type of nature and character He gives that per- 
sonal, individual training which it needs. And out 
of that training He gives to each a separate, indi- 
vidual revelation of Himself. And, however hard 
it is to believe this, be sure it is true of all men. 
Never read the words, ‘I am the God of Abraham 

. of Isaac ...and of Jacob’ without re- 
membering that God treated these three according 
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to their separate individualities, their distinct 
nature and needs, and that so in all ages He treats 
all human souls, and our souls with the rest.t 


PALM SUNDAY. 
Life through Christ’s Death. 
“And it came to pass, when the time was come 


that he should be received up, he stedfastly set his 
face to go to Jerusalem.’—Lk 91. 


1. Very early in the Christian era, one of the 
New Testament writers, summarizing the work 
which Jesus Christ had accomplished by His mission 
to the world, said that He had brought life and 
immortality to light through the gospel. That was 
the difference Jesus had made for mankind. He 
had given the promise of life, given it in such a 
way that men could lay hold of it with sure con- 
fidence. The Christian gospel came into a world 
over which death brooded like a pall. It was the 
world of Jew and Gentile. The Jews were the 
little minority, the Gentiles the great mass of 
human kind. Yet the world was thus truly 
divided, for the Jews had knowledge of the unity, 
the sovereignty, and the ethical holiness of God, 
while the nations outside their pale were groping in 
a hundred different ways amidst idolatries. But, 
for Jew and Gentile alike, the course of man on 
earth was shadowed by the forebodings and the 
fear of death. 

We may take as witness their literature. No 
one could say that the Old Testament is a happy 
book. There are songs of rejoicing, and countless 
utterances of dogged confidence in a final victory 
of good, past all seeming. But it is shot through 
with these, rather as a dark day of cloud and storm 
is shot through with gleams of sunshine. Its 
general tone is of judgment and retribution. And 
no one could affirm that the literature of the pagan 
world was a literature of happiness. Its best 
poetry, when it is not light and frivolous, is set in 
a tragic key, despairing of human life and ending 
with a great interrogation, however nobly uttered. 
The same is true of its best history and philosophy. 
But the New Testament—the literature of the 
generation that woke with wondering eyes to faith 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ—is above all things 
happy, as is all the literature that has been born 
out of its inspiration up to this day. It comes 
from men passing through fires of tribulation and 
persecution—a despised and often outraged minority 
in a great world set against them. And yet it rings 
with joy, with the sense of triumph, certain, com- 

1 J. S. Carroll, The Motherhood of God, 128. 
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plete, and final. It is no sad story. There are sad 
things in it. We must endure to read there of men 


bearing great sorrow of heart, of some men’s awful — 


sinning, of one man ‘of perfect heart torn in the 
agony of Gethsemane, deserted and betrayed by 
His friends, and crucified. But the sad things are 
as discords in a piece of music which are resolved 
into glorious harmony. And the joy and the 
brightness and the triumph come from this—that 
here is a message for men, which they have been 
able to receive and believe and prove for them- 
selves in the experiment of living by it, of life 
poured into them which nothing can destroy. 
Death stands in front of them still, death as 
one of the facts of this present world, with its 
premonitory weakness and pains, sometimes its 
accompanying tortures. Still loved ones pass, one 
by one, out of their sight. Still the body decays. 
Still the passage through this world is a pilgrimage 


which ends at a portal where the gate opens only 


to those outgoing, and allows none to see the 
mysteries hidden on the farther side. But these 
men who have embraced this message of the gospel 
are certain that they live, and that this life of 
theirs is beyond the reach of harm. And with this 


conviction of life, everything is changed for them | 


in what we call living. This transmutes all values. 

It is well that we should sometimes look back 
like this and try to see in the broad light of the 
New Testament record as a whole what it was that 
Jesus had done for men, looking at it as a fact of 
human history. He made men—those who believed 
the message—secure in their confidence in life, life 
eternal, begun here and now, life in God. And 
Christianity has gone on proving itself worthy of 
men’s acceptance, through all the centuries that 
have passed since the beginning, because people 
have been brought by it into that same confidence. 

2. Jesus Christ brought that gift of life to men 
by going, of set purpose, to meet death. ‘He 
stedfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem.’ And 
we know the Gospels well enough to know that 
that is the meaning of it. Jerusalem meant death. 
The more we read the story of Jesus, the more it 
comes home to us that the most astonishing thing 
in it is the fact that He took this dying at the 
hands of men as a purpose. That is woven into 
the whole narrative. Early in the story, in the 
days of His success and popularity as a teacher in 
Galilee, when the storm clouds of opposition had 
hardly begun to gather, we read of His defending 
His disciples against the Pharisees’ rebuke because 
they did not fast, by comparing them with the 
bridegroom’s friends who could not be mournful 
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while the bridegroom was with them. ‘ But the 
day will come when the bridegroom shall be taken 
away from them.’ When the clouds had begun to 
lower, and He had withdrawn more and more into 
solitude with His disciples to concentrate on 
teaching them and preparing them for their work 
in coming days, after Peter had confessed his belief 
that He was the Messiah, He startled them all by 
beginning to tell them plainly that He must go to 
Jerusalem and be rejected and killed. He took 
three of them apart to share with Him a vigil of 
prayer on a hill by night. They had a remarkable 
experience of seeing Him transfigured to a form of 
dazzling brightness, and hearing Him in converse 
with Moses and Elijah. And what they heard 
them talk of was the death which He should 
‘accomplish’ at Jerusalem. And as the story 
draws on to its close, more and more persistently 
this is in it: Jesus is certain that He must die. 
He knows He has a baptism to be baptized with 
and a cup to drink ; He is shut up to it by a Divine 
constraint. And when He sits to keep the Passover 
with His disciples, He draws them into a final, 
loving covenant with Himself and with His Father 
by the cup which He bids them drink henceforward 
in remembrance of Him, and says it is the covenant 
in His blood. The Son of Man is come to give 
His life a ransom for many. 

As we try to think into the story this is the most 
wonderful thing in all the life of Jesus. This makes 
Him stand truly alone. We may compare His 

teaching with that of others and not be sure that 
His words are absolutely unique. His example of 
integrity and unselfishness, that may perhaps be 
paralleled in others who have been great and good, 
faithful and devoted even to death. His mighty 
works of compassionate power, these are not 
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without analogies in other records. But in Jesus 
we find all this, this high teaching, this pure 
example, this compassionate power, along with 
something unparalleled—the purpose to die, that 
thereby men may live. ‘Except a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; but 
if it die, it beareth much fruit.’ That is what 
makes the death of Jesus different from—something 
more than—a martyr’s death. Socrates was 
willing to die, believing that gain might come to 
others from his death. So has been many another. 
Jesus was determined to die. 


Ride on, ride on in majesty ! 

In lowly pomp ride on to die ; 

O Christ, Thy triumphs now begin 
O’er captive death and conquered sin. 


Ride on! Ride on in majesty ! 

In lowly pomp ride on to die ; 

Bow Thy meek head to mortal pain, 
Then take, O God, Thy power, and reign. 


What does it mean? Not for theology, not for 
theory, but for the business of our living ? 

It means that we have been loved with an ever- 
lasting love ; that God cares that we should live 
with life abundant ; that He has done the utter- 
most that love can do that we might share this life 
with Him. It means that we are debtors. |‘ This 
have I done for thee: what hast thou done for 
me?’ And it means that we know how our debt 
must be paid. ‘ Hereby know we love, because 
he laid down his life, and we ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren.’ We have been saved 
for life, and life here means service and sacrifice in 
love to others, following Him. 

1H. C. Carter, in Lenten Sevmons, 29. 


Recent Forciqn Theology. 


Marta. 


IN a volume of three hundred and thirty-two large 
pages 1 Professor Weiser of Heidelberg has subjected 
the prophecy of Amos to as acute an examination 
as it has ever received, more particularly on its 
psychological side. It is a courageous attempt to 
penetrate the secret of the prophet’s religious 


1 Die Profette des Amos, von Artur Weiser (T6pel- 
mann, Giessen ; Mk.18). 


experience. This has been in part obscured, he 
believes, by the theological glosses of later editors, 
who modified or reinterpreted the words of Amos. 
He argues, for example, that in 77° an original 728 
was displaced by ‘378 and then transferred to 
the end of the clause, so that the vision of ‘ the 
Lord standing beside a wall made by a plumb- 
line’ (38 NN) was originally only the vision 
of ‘a plumb-line laid to a wall’ (Mn). The 
visions were not ecstatic, but simply normal experi- 
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ences of ordinary or exceptional things (like the 
drought-and the locusts), to which the quality of 
revelation comes to be attached through the 
prophet’s relationship to God. In the first two 
visions Amos shares the beliefs of his countrymen ; 
in the last three, another and stern conception of 
God, opposed to that of the people, breaks through. 

Weiser divides the book into the Visions and the 
Words, and he deals first with the Visions as pre- 
senting more directly (except for glosses) the 
immediate experience of the prophet. The two 
groups were combined, he thinks, during or shortly 
before the Exile. His criticism is pretty drastic : 
he denies, for example, the whole of chap. 8 to 
Amos, except the first two verses, though he admits 
that the verses he rejects are suggested by genuine 
words of the prophet. And he also rejects 21% la. 12, 
with their significant references to the prophets 
and nazirites. There are similar exegetical sur- 
prises: the famous 54, for example, he interprets 
as referring to the flood of the Divine judgment, 
and in 38 he accepts the reading ‘ Damascus’ 
(suggesting that 33¥m2a has fallen out after 
pwn); he believes that Amos is here lashing the 
plutocrats who have one house in Samaria and 
another in Damascus. The P'¥ of 238 he thinks 
does not need to be emended into p'hD: it may 
be connected with the Arabic ‘aka (‘I will cause 
it to crack, or crackle ’—with reference to the 
earthquake). There are other textual suggestions 
worth considering: e.g. 748, UN and 37P, ‘a flame 
of fire drew near.’ 

Of special value are the concluding discussions 
which aim at interpreting the religious experience 
and ideas of Amos. While admitting that Amos 
was the implacable foe of the cult and the champion 
of morality, he strenuously maintains that the 
moral quality of Jahweh is not really for Amos the 
thing of central importance, but rather His sove- 
reignty. In her worship as well as in her social life, 
Israel is too much occupied with herself, and too 
little with the God who is above her, and who must 
be taken seriously, or her doom is sealed. The 
religious moment, which, of course, includes the 
ethical, is for him supreme. 


The indefatigable K6nig, who is nothing if not 
thorough, has given us a bulky commentary on the 
Book of Job,? which takes into careful account all 
recent commentaries and deals exhaustively with 


1 Das Buch Hiob, eingeleitet, tbersetzt und erklart, 
von Eduard Konig (C. Bertelsmann, Giitersloh ; 
M.22). 
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every conceivable aspect of the book, grammatical 
and syntactical, as well as exegetical. He does not 
believe that Job owes anything to his Babylonian 
counterpart. The present prologue he regards as, 
the expansion of an earlier and briefer one; he 
defends the authenticity of the Wisdom chapter 
(28), which he connects with 27171 (27113 being 
regarded as an interpolation). In common with 
most scholars he considers the Elihu speeches and 
the descriptions of the hippopotamus and the 
crocodile (40%4176) to be later additions to the 
poem, but he defends the authenticity of the 
epilogue (427!”). On the basis of 1217-19 he assigns 
the book to the time of Jeremiah, after the deporta- 
tion of Jehoiachin in 597 B.c. 

To the interpretation of ‘ dust and ashes’ in 42° 
he gives a new turn: ‘I spurn and repent of my 
former attitude, seeing that (as over against God) 
I am but dust and ashes’ (cf. Gn 18?’). He inter- 
prets the famous verses 1977? as pointing to the 
hope of immortality, though not to the resurrection 
of the body, and he translates: ‘ After (the loss of) 
my skin, which has been reduced to shreds (by the 
destructive forces of disease), and deprived of my 
flesh, Ishallsee God . . . and not as one estranged.’ 
The twelve pages devoted to this passage discuss. 
and refute the divergent views of other scholars. 
Kénig shows a fine appreciation of the amazing 
literary quality of the book, and he writes in the 
hope that his presentation of its discussion of the 
problem of evil and suffering will help to dissipate 
the gloom and disablement of the pessimistic mood. 
K6nig is always just to the scholars with whom he 
disagrees : fair-mindedness, as well as wide learn- 
ing and thorough competence, especially on the 
linguistic side, characterizes this volume, as indeed 
all his work. 


Ignaz Gabor, of Budapest, offers a revolutionary 
view of the Hebrew accent,? which, he pleads, 
originally fell not on the last syllable but on the 
first. He does this by showing the extraordinary 
prevalence of alliteration in Hebrew poetry, of 
which he gives abundant illustration, and he argues 
that the alliterated syllable was in all reasonable 
probability the accented syllable: ‘an alliteration 
in the weak and toneless part of the text is a con- 
tradictio in adjecto.’ This is also the governing 
principle in old Hungarian poetry, apparently also 
in old Latin poetry. The Massoretic accentuation 
need not be supposed to represent ancient usage, 
and the problem, therefore, comes to be under 

2 Der Hebrdische Uvrrhythmus, von Ignaz Gabor 
(Tépelmann, Giessen ; M.1.80). 
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what (? foreign) influences the accent was moved 
from the beginning to the end. The stress, repre- 
sented by the methegh, on the second syllable from 
the tone, lends some corroboration to this view. 
This suggestive essay deserves attention from 
students of the Hebrew tone. On p. 15, Jes 25!° 
should be 24}%. 

With a volume on the First Epistle of Clement 4 
Harnack brings to a close the work of the Seminar 
in Church History which he has conducted for 
fifty-four years (1874-1928) in Leipzig, Giessen, 
Marburg, and Berlin. This volume, with its 
characteristic thoroughness and alertness to all the 
literary, historical, theological, and ecclesiastical 
implications of early Christian literature, will be 
welcomed by all admirers of the great Church 
historian. Harnack believes that this epistle has 
never received the attention which it deserves, 
either from the Church of Rome or the evangelical 
Churches or theological science. He regards it as, 
next to the N.T., the most important document 
of the early Church, and with this the study of 
Church history should begin. 

A German translation of the whole epistle is 
followed by a discussion of the authorship, the 
sources, and the ecclesiastical situation in Corinth, 
and there is appended a list of problems raised by 
the letter and deserving further consideration. 
For all its Greek dress and Hellenism the letter, 
Harnack suggests, in the feeling for authority, 
order, law, and obedience which pervades it, 
breathes the Latin spirit ; indeed, parts of it make 
on his mind the impression of being translated 
from Latin. And he makes the interesting sug- 
gestion that here on Christian soil the spirit, the 
claim, and the power of Rome has already made 
itself felt : the community at Rome dared to ascend 
the throne, which was accessible to every Christian 
community. ‘Already in this document she 


reveals that peculiar understanding of the con- 


ceptions of “Order, Law, Obedience, Charity, 
Harmony, Unity, and Peace” which is character- 
istic of her, and which ended by transforming the 
league of brethren into an absolute monarchy.’ 


J 


The vexed question of the chronology of the 
Kings of Israel and Judah is discussed at great 


1 Linfihrung in die Alte Kivchengeschichte. Das 
Schretben dey vémischen Kirche an die korintische 
(z. Clemensbyvief) tibersetzt und den Studierenden erklart, 
von Adolf von Harnack (J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buch- 
handlung, Leipzig ; M.4). 
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length and with much acuteness by Begrich.2 It 
has hitherto been the fashion to deny the historical 
value of the synchronisms, as due to editorial 
manipulation. Israel, it is argued, would not have 
dated the accession of her kings with any reference 
to the Kings of Judah, whom she despised, and 
similarly the jealousy of Judah would have led her 
to ignore Israel in dating the accession of her own 
monarchs. Begrich makes short work of this 
hypothesis by showing that the exigencies. of daily 
life, legal contracts, pilgrimages, etc., to say nothing 
of their common origin, language, and religion, 
would have obliged each nation to consider the 
other in the matter of dating. Besides, for centuries 
such synchronistic reckoning had existed between 
Babylon and Assyria, who were anything but 
friendly to one another. Thus Begrich accepts the 
reliability of the chronological tradition embodied 
in these numbers ; indeed, he pays more respect to 
all the Biblical evidence, including the Chronicler, 
and even to extra-Biblical sources, such as Josephus, 
than is common. He believes himself to have dis- 
covered five different systems of reckoning the 
years, which, when fully appreciated, can be recon- 
ciled with all the available data. Among other 
results he recovers Is 1478-8? for Isaiah, a passage 
which becomes intelligible the moment it is seen 
that Ahaz and Tiglathpileser 111. died in the same 
year (727-726 B.c.). Interesting questions about 
the calendar and the writing of Hebrew numerals are 
incidentally raised and discussed. Begrich argues 
that on the accession of Hezekiah the beginning of 
the calendar year was moved from autumn to 


spring. 


A Roman Catholic scholar has written the 
History of Revelation in the Old Testament. By 
revelation he understands not only that which 
usually goes by this name, but everything con- 
nected with the life, politics, and culture of Israel, 
as that is held to be all definitely related to revela- 
tion. The scope of the book is therefore wide, 
and the author defines its purpose as ‘ to acquaint 
students of theology with the material of the sacred 
books in their historical succession.’ Professor 
Feldmann’s method is to sketch the contents of the 
Biblical books, which he does, section by section, 


2 Die Chronologie dey Kénige von Isvael und Juda 
und die Quelle des Rahmens dev K6nigsbticher, von 
Joachim Begrich (J. C. B. Mohr, Tubingen ; M.15). 

3 Geschichte dev Offenbarung des Alten Testaments, 
bis zum Babylonischen Exil, von Dr. Franz Feldmann 
(Verlagsbuchhandlung P. MHanstein, Bonn; geh. 
M.7.60, geb, 9.60). 
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in considerable detail, and then to elicit and 
emphasize their religious value. He has a wide and 
accurate knowledge of the relevant Protestant as 
well as Roman Catholic literature, and he inclines 
to relatively conservative positions. He accepts 
the general credibility of the patriarchal narrative ; 
the patriarchs are historical persons, the Decalogue 
is Mosaic, the prophets introduced no new religion, 
etc. The book, which carries the story down to 
the Babylonian exile, might almost have been 
written by a conservative Protestant not unfriendly 
to criticism. There are interesting and informing 
sections on the culture as well as the religion and 
politics of the various periods. The volume is a 
good blend of moderate criticism, information, and 
edification. 


There has just reached us the last contribution 
to Old Testament Science,! from the pen of Harold 
M. Wiener, M.A., LL.B., who was done to death 
by Arabs on 23rd August last in the Palestine 
disturbances. The doughty opponent of current 
critical methods and results, he was himself a 
sufficiently radical critic, as this volume amply 
shows. Dissatisfied with the common view that 
2 S g-20 constitutes a source by itself, he re- 
examined the material, with the following results. 
The main source in Jg 9-1 K 2 he calls N, and 
the second continuous source in 1 S 17-2 S 24 
he calls G: N stands for Nathan and G for Gad. 
‘In the reign of Solomon, Nathan or somebody 
in sympathy with him wrote a history which 
extended from the period of the Judges to the 
death of David.’ ‘Side by side with N runs 
G, which is characterized by hostility to Saul.’ 
The source indicated by G was not, however, 
written by Gad, but by some one who lived in the 
period between Rehoboam and Athaliah. ‘G is 
Judean.’ Each (i.e. N and G), ‘is interested in the 
Jerusalem Temple and in extolling a member of 
the Judean dynasty. Nowhere is there the slightest 
sign of sympathy with Ephraim or the northern 
kingdom.’ In a characteristic concluding passage, 
we are told that ‘the relationship of N and G has 
a valuable lesson to teach to those who follow the 
so-called literary criticism. We have here two 
sources so closely akin in style that it would be 
impossible to distinguish them by the criteria on 
which the documentary critics are accustomed to 
rely.’ The death of Mr. Wiener is a loss to Old 
Testament Science, all the more to be regretted as 
he was a scholar of acute and independent mind, 

1The Composition of Judges ii. 11 to 1 Kings ii. 46 
(Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig ; M.5). 
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who went his own way, undeterred by any con- 
sensus of authority. 


In a reprint entitled Halt hart am Wort, from 
‘Die neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift,’ Professor Voll- 
rath, who knows Great Britain well, gives a lively 
and informing description of British Church life, 
with its many denominations and its different types 
of service and sermon. The English people, he 
tells us, are sympathetic to Esau, who was a sports- 
man and a gentleman ; and in respect of his caution, 
Gamaliel is typical of the English temperament. 
The essay helps us to see ourselves as others see us. 


The interest of the last number of the Zeztschrift 
fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft® is more 
highly specialized than usual. Hertzberg discusses 
at great length the site of the Mizpah, which lay 
a few miles north of Jerusalem, and decides in 
favour of en-nebi samwil. Professor Robertson of 
Bangor offers a careful textual discussion of Is 27°, 
a song which seems to him to have an Arabic basis, 
and he suggests a reconstruction of the Hebrew 
text, which appears to underlie the LXX version 
of the poem. F. Bork deals with the chronology 
of primitive Biblical history from Adam to Joseph, 
with a detailed comparison of the evidence afforded 
by the Massoretic Text, the Samaritan, the LXX, 
and the Book of Jubilees, which, though late, is 
far from worthless. W. Mundle presents ‘the 
religious problem of 4 Ezra.’ This book, with 
its strongly developed sense of sin, has sometimes 
been regarded as the Jewish counterpart of Paul. 
Mundle argues that this appearance is quite 
deceptive. Nothing in the book offers a real 
parallel to Ro 7 or Gal 3; its thoughts are essenti- 
ally those of Pharisaic Judaism: it points backward 
to O.T., not forward to N.T. 

Joun E. McFapyYeEn. 

Glasgow. 

—~fo-——___ 


(DBifo’s Mfleqorical Method.® 


Dr. STEIN begins with a useful analysis of allegory 
in connexion with metaphor and symbolism, and 
proceeds to discover the begetter of Jewish Hellen- 
istic allegorizing in Aristobulus. The main conten- 
tion of the pamphlet, which is one of the ‘ Beihefte 
zur Zeitschrift fiir die AT Wissenschaft,’ is that 
Philo really carried on a tradition which came down 


21929. Heft 3. (T6pelmann, Giessen ; Mk.5.50.) 
3 Die Allegovische Exegese des Philo aus Alexandyeia, 
by Dr. Edmund Stein (Tépelmann, Giessen ; M. 3.20). 
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to him, that he was not original in his allegorical 
interpretation of Scripture, and that he did not 
know Hebrew. The last-named opinion sounds 
hazardous. It is surely difficult to believe that 
Philo at Alexandria, for all his Greek predilections, 
was not acquainted with the sacred tongue of his 
people and his religion. Apart from this, however, 
Dr. Stein challenges the ordinary view of allegory 
with some success. It was evidently more domiciled 
in Judaism than has been recognized ; also its 
variations were remarkable. Whether the source of 
it is not to be found, partly at any rate, in other 
quarters as well, is a further question. It goes 
without saying that Philo’s originality is not 
affected by such a stimulating theory as that pro- 
pounded by Dr. Stein, for the results of the Philonic 
method remain, whatever be its origins. 


——-j-—____ 


St. Mauf’s Gareer.? 


PROFESSOR STEINMANN is particularly interested in 
the possible influence of Tarsus upon the Apostle. 
He collects many relevant data about the political 
and religious phenomena of the city, including the 
philosophical interests at the local university, though 
he thinks that Ramsay and Boehlig have gone too 
far in speaking of an actual ‘university.’ He 
shows how the apostle in his formative period must 
have come into contact with Hellenism as well as 
with the strict Pharisaic Judaism of his home. 
Furthermore, Dr. Steinmann is disposed to agree 
that Paul was proud of his local connexion, and 
that he refers to this when he uses the term ovyyer7s, 
or fellow-citizen, as he does in Romans occasionally 
(ch. 16), when he applies the term to Andronicus, 
Junias, Herodion, Lucius, Jason, and Sosipater. 
It means that these were not simply Jews, but 
members like himself of the same tribe, Hellenistic 
Jews who shared his tribal connexion. 

Two other points are made in this lucid and 
temperate study. Dr. Steinmann refuses to believe 
that the name of ‘ Paul’ was taken at the episode 
of Ac 13°; the Apostle from birth was called 
“Saul, otherwise Paul.’ Again, in Ac 223, we are 
invited to read ‘I am a Jew, born at Tarsus in 
Cilicia, brought up (dvare @paypévos) in this city 
(i.e. Jerusalem) at the feet of Gamaliel, taught 
according to the strict law of our fathers,’ etc. 
The importance of placing the comma not after 
‘this city’ but after ‘Gamaliel’ is that Paul was 

1 Zum Werdegang des Paulus: Die Jugendzeit in 
Tarsus, by Alphons Steinmann (aterder & Co., Freiburg 
im or ; M.2). 
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sent early, about the age of fifteen, to Jerusalem 
for his education, probably to stay with his married 
sister. By that time he would have received the 
common home instruction on religion. The origin 
of Paul’s acquaintance with Greek life and of his 
insight into it is left unsolved by Dr. Steinmann, 
who prudently contents himself with indicating 
the possibilities and noting the salient data, 


——§e———— 


She Wirain Mary.” 

Dr. Kocnw’s essay is upon the Early Church 
traditions concerning the marriage of Mary, which 
are to be traced down to the fourth century, a 
problem which, as he points out, has been discussed 
by at least one English theologian, Dr. Lightfoot, 
in his essay on ‘ The Brethren of the Lord.’ To 
put it briefly, we may say that Dr. Koch incisively 
restates the data for the Helvidian theory. Ac- 
cording to Tertullian, Mary lived in real marriage 
with Joseph after the birth of Jesus, though this is 
ignored by some modern Romanist writers. ‘ Adhuc 
virgo’ is Tertullian’s phrase, and Dr. Koch argues 
that the same phrase in Irenzeus has the same sense, 
viz. that after the birth of Jesus, Mary no longer 
remained a virgin. Indeed, he sets himself to prove 
from early patristic tradition that prior to Origen, 
if we leave out the gnostic ‘ Protevangelium Jacobi,’ 
there is no real indication of any claim for perpetual 
virginity. In the Western Church it is not until 
Hilary of Poitiers (z.e. in the middle of the fourth 
century) that we come upon the interpretation of 
Mt 138-25, which denied that Mary lived in actual 
marital relations with Joseph after the virgin-birth. 
Dr. Koch’s trenchant historical essay concludes with 
some general investigations into the prevalent 
misconception that references to ‘ the virgin Mary’ 
imply her decropGevia, How timely such criticism 
is, may be gathered by a reading of the pages devoted 
to this legend by D’Alés in the Dictionnaire Apolo- 
getique de la Foi Catholique (1916), ill. 199 f. 


Troeftsch on Gbristianity.? 


THE second edition of this work appeared as far 
back as 1912. But the subject is always with us, 


2 Adhuc Virgo, by Hugo Koch. ‘ Beitrage zur 
Historischen Theologie’ (Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr; 
M.3). 


3 Die Absolutheit des Christentums und die Religions- 
geschichte, by Ernst Troeltsch. Dritte Auflage (Tubin- 
gen: J. C. B. Mohr; M.6.50). 
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and Troeltsch’s arguments are not yet out of date. 
The position taken up in the book is familiar to 
students of theology and history, though it was so 
unfamiliar as to be upsetting in some circles when 
it first appeared. Troeltsch faces the relativity of 
history frankly and endeavours to show that if we 
do not make the mistake of starting from a theo- 
retical idea of Christianity as the absolute religion, 
we may arrive at what amounts to the same thing 
by finding that for the faith which appropriates 
Christ His religion is the supreme manifestation of 
valid religious truth. A sense of the Absolute is 
essential, on his view, to any great religion. But 
the superior value of one religion to others cannot 
be understood apart from an historical appreciation 
of its working in human life throughout the cen- 
turies. Such are some of the ideas which dominate 
this treatise. Evidently it still has a vogue, though 
like some equally outstanding German monographs 
it has failed to secure an English translation. It 
ought to be read alongside of the writer’s other 
works, but it forms an independent contribution to 
the subject, and its re-issue is therefore to be hailed 
as a fresh proof of the interest in Troeltsch’s original 
approach to the problem. 


RECENT FOREIGN WORK IN CHURCH 
HISTORY. 


Gets of the Wartprs.’ 


Ir is not often that so admirable and essential a 
handbook as this comes to the aid of serious students. 
The study of the early persecutions cannot be 
carried out apart from a constant reference to the 
sources, and these are not always available as they 
should be. In German we had von Gebhardt’s 
Acta ‘Selecta and Knopf’s volume, of course, 
but the latter went out of print, and new material 
appeared. The present volume is a new and 
enlarged edition of Knopf’s work. It contains the 
Greek and Latin originals, with a few textual 
notes at the foot of the page, and also with excellent 
bibliographies. The English student has indeed 
Mr. Owen’s recent Acts of the Early Martyrs (Oxford), 
which is indispensable. But Mr. Owen gives trans- 
lations, not the original texts, and instead of 
thirteen we have in this handbook no fewer than 
thirty-three. The only martyrdom included by 


1 Ausgewdahlte Mdartyrakten. Dritte neuarbeitete 
Auflage, by Dr. Gustav Kriiger (Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr; M.5.60). 
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Mr. Owen and omitted by Kriiger is the short 
account of Procopius (A.D. 303) by Eusebius. 


On the Martyrdom of Perpetua, Kriiger does not | 


mention in his bibliography the English edition 
and version by Mr. R. W. Muncey, which in spite of 
some errors is a useful book for the English student. 

There are copious indexes to the Biblical references 
and to the proper names. Altogether this is a book 
for which one is grateful indeed. 


a 


The Earfp Luther.” 


Like Kriiger’s Acts of the Martyrs this is issued 
in the ‘Sammlung Ausgewaéhlter Kirchen und 
Dogmengeschichtlicher  Quellenschriften (Neue 
Folge).’ It is the second edition, much improved, 
of a book which has already won its rank. Also 
it bears testimony to the revived interest in Luther 
which is so remarkable at present in Germany, 
France, and England. The reason for this extra- 
ordinary outburst of Luther-studies is partly due to 
the Barth theology and partly to the impetus given 
to the study by Roman Catholic investigations, 
which have prompted Reformed critics to work at 
the problem on various lines, till their scholarship 
is now more than abreast of the Roman writers. 
The work is partly dogmatic, partly literary, and 
partly historical. This volume is an amazingly 
convenient collection of passages which throw light 
on Luther’s early growth. The first part consists of 
extracts from his own writings and from other 
writers ; the second part is devoted to extracts 
from his own writings between 1501 and 1519. 
No better collection could be well imagined for 
the reader who desires to follow the evolution of 
the reformer’s experience and ideas during this 
formative period. The extracts are in the original 
Latin or German. Capital bibliographies and 
indexes are provided. The print is clear, and the 
get-up of the book is comely. We are indebted to 
the publishers and the learned editor for producing 
such a timely guide to the study of the subject. 
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Reformation Historyp.? 


Tue series called ‘Evangelische Theologie ihr 
jetziger Stand und ihre Aufgabe ’ has now reached, 


2 Documente zu Luther's Entwickelung (bis 1519), 
by Otto Scheel (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr; M.12). 

3 Kirchengeschichte : Abteilung 1. Reformation und 
Gegenreformation, by Dr. Gustav Kriiger (Halle: 
Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses ; pp. 50, M,2.50). 
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in its third section, the second part of Church 
History, and in this volume Dr. Kriiger supplies 
 conspectus of recent work on the Reformation 
and the Counter-Reformation. It is packed with 
_ bibliographical information, which enables the 
student to discover what has been done and how it 
has been done. The references to French and 
English work might have been fuller, but otherwise 
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the survey is comprehensive. Indeed, the editor 
recognizes frankly the contributions from Scan- 
dinavia and Italy to the appreciation of Luther in 
particular. No one who is working at any part of 
this period can dispense with the guidance offered 
by Dr. Kriiger in this elaborate and accurate 
pamphlet. James Morratt. 
New York. 


The Words from the Cross. 


IV. The Cry of Desolation (Mt.-xxvii. 46; Mk. xv. 34). 


By THE REVEREND JosEPH JouNsTON, M.A., Lonpon. 


THE first three utterances of Jesus upon the Cross 
expressed His concern for others—a prayer for 
those who were crucifying Him, a reassuring 
response to the appeal of the penitent at His side, 
and an instruction to the beloved disciple, standing 
by, to take care of His mother. In everything He 
said thereafter His thoughts were turned in upon 
Himself. For three hours no word passed His lips. 
He was in the swoon of death, and may have shown 
only occasional gleams of consciousness, as His 
heart fainted and rallied again. Noonday darkness 
had come down upon the scene, and hushed the 
clamour of the crowd. It was not merely a gloom 
projected by the mental state of the onlookers who 
were supping their fill of horrors, but an actual 
atmospheric disturbance that had the effect of 
shrouding the gruesome spectacle in shadow. It 
may have been the precursor of the earthquake 
that followed, but as it is mentioned by the three 
synoptists, it is evidently meant to be interpreted 
as an indication of Nature’s sympathy with the 
throes of her tortured Lord. 


Well may the conscious Heaven grow dim, 
And blacken the beholding sun. 


On a sudden, the long silence was broken by a 
loud cry from Jesus—‘ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?’ The voice would sound 
louder than it was, framed in the stillness and dis- 
tinctly heard. Matthew and Mark alone record 
_ this cry, and it is the only utterance of Jesus on 
_ the Cross that they record. It is given by Matthew 
partly in the Hebrew form and by Mark in the 
Aramaic, in which it was probably spoken, although 
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the two may have been blended in the agitation of 
the moment. The cry is an echo of the opening 
words of Ps 22, but it need not be understood 
that Jesus was consciously quoting the Psalmist. 
If the words had been intended for human ears, we 
might accept them as a quotation, but when one 
is crying to God out of the depths of an agonizing 
experience, it is not natural to express oneself in 
borrowed phrases appropriate to the occasion, but 
in words of one’s own, coined in the stress of one’s 
need, When a scared child is calling for his mother 
in the dark, he cries as he feels, and that he may 
use a common call is a mere coincidence. The 
experience of our Lord was far from being unique. 
What is strange is to find Him having it. 


ie 


This cry of Jesus to His Father was misunder- 
stood by those who overheard it. They thought 
He was appealing to Elias for help, when He was 
moaning for His God—groping blindly, with the 
mists of death in His face, for the comfort of His 
support. And we may be thankful that His words 
were wrongly taken up, for if their purport had 
been grasped, great play would have been made 
with them in deriding Him as, on His own con- 
fession, forsaken of God. 

But with all the insight we have into the mind 
of Christ, it is but little we can make of a cry that 
sends a shudder to our hearts. It is a revelation 
of the unimagined suffering of His Spirit, and yet 
it conceals more than it reveals. But while the 
mystery at the heart of it is impenetrably dark, it 
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is shot through with some streaks of light that help 
to make it luminous. 

For one thing, it interprets the silence Jesus had 
kept so long. It gives us a vague conception of 
what the three hours of darkness had meant to 
Him. There was gloom within as well as without. 
So far as His sufferings allowed Him to be pre- 
occupied with His thoughts, His silence indicated 
anything but composure. At length, the trouble 
of soul that surged within Him swelled to a tide 
of emotion that found vent in His broken-hearted 
cry, and to give a voice to misery is to ease it. It 
sounds like the wail of a castaway on desolate 
waters whose frail raft is being engulfed in raging 
billows, and it is that. It is the cry of one who 
was in extremis, stupefied by protracted pain, and 
reduced to uttermost exhaustion. In His sinking 
consciousness He was losing His grasp of all that 
life had held for Him. Death is a robber who can 
strip his victim before despatching him. Physical 
prostration can so cloud the mind as to blot out 
every relieving feature in the situation, leaving 
only blank misgiving. 


oe 


But the dissolution of the body cannot account 
for the desolation of soul, although it made its con- 
tribution to it. It fills us with dismay to hear this 
cry, because we are accustomed to think of good 
men dying in unspeakable peace, clasped in the 
confident embrace of the everlasting arms, and we 
cannot help contrasting their serenity with the 
scaring experience of the Saviour. But then, they 
die fortified by this very death He suffered, as 
having been endured for them. ‘It was for their 
peace that he was chastised. The stripes that 
were laid upon him have brought them healing’ 
(Is 53°). His was the task of the pioneer who has 
to blaze a trail through the terrors of the pathless 
wild, and gives to all who come after him a security 
he could never know himself. It has been revealed 
to us by the Spirit, who shows us the things of 
Christ, that here He was ‘ tasting death for every 
man,’ and death meant to Him not what we call 
death and He called sleep, but something un- 
utterably terrible. The ‘sharpness of death’ He 
had to overcome before He could open the Kingdom 
of Heaven to all believers was not the pangs He 
suffered in His body, but the horror that flooded 
His soul. ‘It is in the soul that things happen.’ 

But what leaves us still astonished in this melan- 
choly cry ‘as from the soul’s depths upborne’ is 
that one who all His life had felt so sure of God 
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should miss Him now when He needed Him most, 
and when He was doing His will—even unto death, 


‘My God, my God;-why hast thou forsaken me ?’ | 


If we stress the word ‘thou,’ as we cannot help 
doing, we feel the pulse of Christ’s aching heart. 
It was no new experience for Him to be forsaken 
—by men. All through His life He had been 
travelling a lonely road. When He began His 
public ministry, His family broke with Him, and 
even His mother, who treasured in her heart so 
many secrets about Him, could not give Him under- 
standing sympathy. His own townsfolk threw 
Him over. The crowds that flocked to Him at 
first gradually melted away. His nation rejected 
Him, at least through their official leaders, and 
brought Him to His end. And in His trial-hour, 
the companions of His own choosing failed Him, 
and left Him to His fate. But through all this 
treatment which harrowed His sensitive spirit He 
made no complaint. Once only, that we know of, 
when many of His following left Him after He had 


been dealing faithfully with them, He turned to 


His intimates with the wistful appeal, ‘ Will ye 
also go away?’ But then, as always, He found 
sanctuary in His communion with God. ‘ And yet 
I am not alone, because the Father is with me’ 
(Jn 16%*), That was His security, and as long as 
He had that retreat, there was no need to count 
His company. Now, when no man was with Him, 
and He was drinking the cup which no man could 
share with Him, He fell back in His extremest 
need, on the last refuge of His unfriended soul, and 
for the first time He found no support. He felt 
Himself slipping into the abyss. 

He had said, in prospect of this hour, “I have a 
baptism to undergo, and how I am distressed until 
it is all over’ (Lk 125°), It ison Him now. He is 
passing through the flood where no one but Himself 
could go, and the waters are going over His head. 
This is the ‘ travail of soul’ from which He shrank 
in the shadows of Gethsemane—not something 
coming to Him in the course of nature, or at the 
hands of men, but something that was the finishing 
of the work given Him to do. This horror of thick 
darkness had cast its gloom before it then, but now 
it was enveloping His soul as He entered into it. 
This is death, as the final syllable in the utterance 
of God’s eternal decree of redemption. 


Ik 


But when we have done all we can to take a 
sounding in the depths of our Saviour’s distress, 
we have said nothing to account for it. Although 
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He was bearing the unspeakable load of human 
guilt He had taken upon Himself, it is not easy to 
satisfy ourselves that ‘ He who knew no sin’ could 
know the sense of estrangement we feel when our 
sin makes us conscious of the hiding of God’s face. 
For it is beyond all doubt that whatever our Lord 
may have felt, His Father was with Him, 


behind the dim unknown, 
. within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above His own. 


This was ‘ His beloved Son in whom he was well 
pleased,’ and never did the Father’s heart rejoice 
over His beloved more than when He was glorifying 
Him in this crowning hour of devotion unto death. 
The Resurrection is the proof of it. Though here 
no word of comfort was spoken to the Saviour in 
response to His wondering cry, God gave His 
complete answer in the act of raising Him from the 
dead. 

But the Cross keeps its secrets. There is a God- 
ward aspect of it that, like the other side of the 
moon, is always turned away from us. We may 
not look upon it, for there our Saviour was dealing 
with His holy Father in our interests, and there 
lies the mystery yet to be revealed of His require- 
ment that the Son ‘ should learn obedience by the 
things which he suffered’ (He 58). But, taking off 
our shoes, we may venture so far on this holy 
ground as to suggest that it was part of the bitter- 
hess in Christ’s cup that. He had to drink it with 
the Father’s face hidden from Him. His emptying 
of Himself meant self-lmitation in knowledge as in 
other respects, and it would be the glory of the 
offering He made of Himself to know only His 
Father’s will and not to know His way. His 
sufferings and the glory that was to follow, and 
how they are related, are ‘things the angels desire 
to look into’ (x P 1), but not even Moses and 
Elias would be able to speak with knowledge of 
that mystery when they appeared in glory and 
talked with Him of the decease He was to accom- 
plish. His meek submission to His Father’s will 
was a recognition of the righteousness of the judg- 
ment He was bearing, but this was the Son’s great, 
final act of obedience, and its perfection may have 
been expressed in accepting what it was given Him 
to do in the light of what it was given Him to know. 

He believed in God against all appearances, and 
against His own feelings. For only bewilderment 
can be traced in this cry of His. No querulous note 
can be read into it. It is a prayer in His desperate 
need, ‘ offered up with strong crying and tears unto 
him that was able to save him from death ’ (He 5”), 
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and no prayer from the lips of Him in whose name 
all our prayers are made could go unheard. It was 
answered—in effect. As the darkness lifted from 
the landscape, so the cloud passed from His soul, 
and His serenity was restored. His last words 
reveal that He had passed through the flood and 
was stepping firmly to the shelving shore beyond. 
‘Father, into thy hands I commend my Spirit.’ 
He had found His God again, so to speak, by 
reaching back into His after-thoughts—as He had 
done before, when His soul was troubled by the 
pressure of experiences upon Him. 


iY. 


The Cross was not set up merely for didactic 
effect, but so efficacious are Christ’s sufferings that 
even His groans have significance for us and can 
bring healing to the wounded spirit. This woe- 
begone cry of the Redeemer has given immeasurable 
comfort to a multitude of stricken hearts, who have 
felt how closely He has been identified with them 
as their kinsman. We have all to tread mysterious 
ways of suffering and sorrow, and fight a lonely 
battle at times with the terrors of the soul. When 
all that life held has been taken away and we lose 
touch with Him in whom we have trusted, the cry 
is often wrung from us, ‘ Where can God be in all 
this that is happening to us?’ We upbraid the 
darkness in which we are enveloped, and there 
comes no answer but the scaring echo of our cry. 
For all who thus lose themselves in the wideness 
of God’s ways, there is encouragement in this 
experience of the Redeemer, to cling to their faith 
in forsaken hours when there is nothing else to 
cling to, and to believe, as He believed, that the 
Father is with them, although they cannot see His 
face. 

We need the assurance too, and we get it here, 
that it is our high calling to go through with what 
we believe to be the Father’s will for us, even when 
we have missed the gleam we are following, and 
are feeling only what it costs us to goon. Suffering 
may impair our understanding, and human weakness 
cloud our vision, but 


Tasks in hours of insight willed, 
May be in hours of gloom fulfilled. 


Feelings come and go, but if what we are bearing 
has its steadfast motive in obedience to what the 
Lord requires, it will get its vindication in the 
glory that will follow. And when the light comes 
back, we shall enter into the joy that was set before 
us, and it will be abounding and abiding. 
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Entre 


Influences. 


As we were reading that very fresh, queer, and 
charming book of memoirs called The Story of San 
Michele, by Dr. Axel Munthe (Murray), we came 
across this passage: ‘ There is no drug as powerful 
as hope. The slightest sign of pessimism in the face 
or words of a doctor can cost his patient his life.’ 

The volume dropped from our hand as we con- 
sidered the great influence a doctor has over those 
who cometo him. Christ-like men, suchas Dr. John 
Brown, Sir William Osler, and men not famous but 
known to ourselves, came thronging to mind, with 
all their power to cheer, and we recalled Aldous 
Huxley’s saying in one of his ‘ Proper Studies’ : 
‘The position of the medical man in the modern 
mind is almost that of the medicine man among 
the primitives.’ Indeed, he can cast down the 
anxious soul with a word, and condemn it to years 
of worry and fear by a single hesitating sentence. 

It would not be a bad thing, perhaps, when next 
framing a set of thanksgivings, to say a word of 
gratitude for the noble doctors who encourage, 
uphold, support, and guide their fellows. It would 
be interesting to know if some mention of the vast 
power for good and evil given into their hands is 
urged upon them in their formal training. 

The doctor, the minister of religion, the teacher— 
these are supposed to be the human beings with 
the most power over others. To take the last 
mentioned, picking up one of these admirable 
sixpenny yellow paper books sent out by Benn, 
‘ Educational Theories’ by Sir John Adams, we saw 
that psychologists are beginning to speak of the 
range of the teacher’s effective personality, and to 
say that each teacher has an area in which he can 
make his personality effective, beyond which his 
power does not operate. We at once feel that this 
is true. We pick up the life of ‘ Ionicus,’ or William 
Johnson Cory, Eton’s most famed master, probably 
one of the most vigorous and commanding minds 
of the century. He would write to his boys, on 
whom his emotional approach to science, his 
reverential treatment of England’s past, present, 
and future in class made an indelible impression 
—write wise letters in the holidays so that they did 
not slip from his ken. 

‘Be unworldly, don’t worship celebrities ; like 
simple people—honest people. 

‘ Lift up your mind, and have a high standard for 
boys as well as ladies. Love none but the sweet 
minds... .’ 


Qous. 


The best teachers may well be called the Sowers, 
and that they are at work to-day, as long ago, is 
sure. 
named. ‘He threw pebbles into the pool, Lord 
Esher said of a pale scientist known to him in 
youth. And of somebody else, ‘ He threw seed on 
prepared ground.’ 

The doctor, the teacher, the pastor. 
body go through life without owing something to 
one of these? Yet even one child can influence 
another. What first influenced Temple Gairdner of 
Cairo to give himself to the consecrated life? It 
was the death of his loved young brother; as he 
bent over him in anguish, the Spirit came to him, 
and moved him to seek a new life. 

In our ministry to-day are many sons of the 


— = 


Four living; nay five, could instantly be 


Does any-— 


manse who were brought up in a happy religious: 


life. What an advantage! ‘ Nobility of character,’ 


says McDougall, in that most human and kindly 
book of his, ‘ Character and Conduct,’ ‘is the most 


precious heritage of a family—it is transmitted from | 


generation to generation by the subtle processes of 
personal contact.’ The power of the sermon is still 
great, still disturbing. Witness the account given 
by Constance Collier, the actress, of her father’s 
entirely changed life after hearing an address in 
church. Though the congregation may be parti- 
cularly small this wet morning, the stranger in 
everyday attire is in the church, hungering for the 
Word. 

And so, on we rambled in our thoughts on this 
great theme of Influence, and repeated: ‘ Of all 
men, the doctor, the teacher, the minister have 
most power.’ How grateful are some of us, looking 
back on the word spoken in season! And how 
grateful have been those destined to play prominent 
parts in the world, for an early care, a timely 
warning. Arthur Benson records that Bishop 
Wilkinson on one occasion, just before he, the 
schoolboy, returned to Eton: ‘ After breakfast 
on my last morning, pacing along the orchard path, 
spoke to me with an incredible perception and 
delicacy of the difficulties of school life, and the 
need of keeping the love of God alive in the heart. 
On our return to the house he took me to his room, 
we knelt together by the bed, and he prayed with me 
in quiet words, and then, drawing me to him, blessed 
me with tender affection.’ Schweitzer, surely the 
greatest living missionary, confesses that while he 
was being prepared for confirmation, though out- 
wardly dumb, he was ‘almost ill’ from the feeling 
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f the holiness of the time. Baron von Hiigel pays 
ibute to the Dutch Dominican Friar who showed 
im the way: ‘What a whole man that was! 
ne with all the instincts of a man, yet all of them 
vastered and penetrated through and through by 
he love of Christ and of souls.’ 

And gazing at the list of books read recently, one 
erceives that Influence, the power of one being over 
nother, steals into every one. Even in the stub- 
orn ‘ Good-bye to all That,’ Robert Graves reveals 
is deep reverence for T. E. Lawrence. In that 
oble memoir by Miss Duke on Lord George Murray 
; shown the blinding influence his Prince ever had 
mn a loyal but clear-eyed slave. Mrs. Meynell 
tresses the effect of her father’s personality on her. 
He constrained me in my judgments.’ In ‘ Nickey, 
on of Egg,’ that tender-hearted tale, we hear of 
Somebody he had known a lifetime ago, whose 
ace he had forgotten, but whose personal quality— 
ome subtle essence more subtle than the scent of 
oses, pervaded with a breath certain moments of 
ntensity.’ 

And do not let us forget C. E. Montague getting 
is first impression of what religion might be in 
hurch, not this time from the preacher, but from 
he sight of an ordinary man praying most fervently 
na pew near by. That impression never left him. 
t tinged all his outlook ever after. 

And so we mused on, not even touching the 
ringe of the great subject, not going so far as to 
ouch on the influences of Nature. (Wings against 
he sun, do you know anything more satisfying ?) 
And think of what the desert meant to the restless 
pirit of Gertrude Bell, how she soaked herself in the 
till, fantastic scene. 

The influence of books! Hans Andersen falling 
mder the spell of Scott. Naomi Royde Smith full 
yf thrills and shudders, as a child meeting her first 
ovely hymn in church and being borne out in 
ears. 

But there was slight uneasiness in all our thinking, 
i consciousness that something was being left out. 
The influence of Mothers, of Wives. . . . Vast, and 
subject for many more musings. 

The family nurse, caring for all, ever ready with 
1er faithful unwavering love, she perhaps has an 
nfluence for good equal to that of anybody. She 
Joes not change ; at any rate, two we have known 
stood steadfast in their belief and affection through- 
ut every vicissitude of fortune, and the very know- 
edge that they were alive and longing for news 
and meetings wrought a change on all the sunless 
patches of the fabric of life. 

_ Influence, is there any end to it? Happy those 
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who know their saints. But we all have some power. 

A stray sentence lingers, an opinion bears fruit. 

A change of tone can make tears spring to a child’s 

eyes. C. Mixes. 
Shere. 


A Japanese Saint. 

If it be unwise, as Solon said, to call any man 
happy before he is dead, it may also be deemed 
rash to call any living man a saint. The Roman 
Church prudently canonizes only the dead. In 
spite of this one may venture to say that if there 
is a man on earth of Christlike character and life 
it is Toyohiko Kagawa of Japan. His name is not 
so well known throughout the Christian world as 
it deserves to be. Had he lived in India we should 
doubtless have heard more of him. What his 
attitude to Mahatma Gandhi would have been 
might be difficult to say, but one gains the impres- 
sion that he is a man of far more powerful intellect, 
and of wider knowledge than Gandhi. 

Born in 1888 of a well-to-do family, he became a 
convert to Christianity in his student days. On 
declining to enter the diplomatic service he was 
disinherited and came as a penniless student to 
the Presbyterian College at Kobe, where he studied 
for the ministry. During his student days he lived 
and preached in Shinkawa, one of the worst slum 
districts in Kobe. After a period of study) in 
America he returned to Japan and resumed work 
in his old haunts. Here he has continued to work, 
together with his hke-minded wife, in a spirit of 
utter self-sacrifice and unwearying love. 

The conditions under which he lived may be 
gathered from the following report. ‘I had in- 
vestigated the mortality of infants in our neigh- 
bourhood and was astonished to discover that of 
sixty-two born in one year, forty-five had died. 
Therefore I felt that raising children in the slums 
amounted to murdering more than half of them 
within the first year. In reality it is quite to be 
expected that children cannot be brought up in 
the slums, for we adults were constantly troubled 
with skin diseases, and my wife and I were afflicted 
continually with trachoma. As for other con- 
tagious diseases, during the thirteen and a half 
years that we lived here, our slum was thrice 
stricken with the plague, five times with cholera, 
twice with dysentery, thrice with small-pox, and 
every year without exception with typhus. In 
particular, at the time of the small-pox epidemic 
of 1917, ours was the only house that escaped, 
there being deaths in every other house.’ 

Amid such surroundings Kagawa has carried on 
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his work as a Christian minister, social reformer, 
and labour leader. At first he was under suspicion 
as a revolutionary, and suffered imprisonment, but 
to-day his motives are better understood and his 
opinion on social and economic problems is highly 
valued by government. Although suffering from 
greatly impaired eyesight he has read very widely 
and found time to produce a surprising amount of 
literary work. His poems, novels, economic essays, 
Biblical studies, and religious books have an enor- 
mous circulation. His first notable book, ‘ Crossing 
the Death Line,’ or as it is entitled in the English 
translation ‘ Before the Dawn,’ took the public by 
storm, and 150,000 copies were sold in a few weeks. 
It is an autobiographical essay, in partly novelized 
form, dealing with his early spiritual struggles 
which ended in finding Christ. 

A volume from his pen, Love the Law of Life 
(S.C.M. ; 7s. 6d. net) has been translated by J. F. 
Gressett, and is issued with a Foreword by Dr. 
Rufus M. Jones, and a short biography of the 
author. The field covered is very wide, and the 
writer shows a really astonishing acquaintance 
with Western thought. He appears to have read 
all the best books not only in religion and sociology, 
but also in philosophy and science. He is himself 
a powerful and original thinker, and, what is 
probably unique in his writing, there continually 
breaks out through his reasoning a certain lyric 
passion which reveals a soul aflame with heavenly 
love. Briefly, the thesis of the book is that as 
God is love and has revealed Himself in the re- 
deeming love of Christ, so He can be known only 
to the heart that loves as Christ loved. Moreover, 
to love in this way is the true art of life, and this 
spirit, when carried into the various departments 
of life, has power to regenerate social life, economics, 
art, science, and the whole realm of human activity. 


Love and Labour. 

‘The real trouble is the dearth of love. Love is 
the only wealth. If only love be bestowed upon 
us, every economic problem will be solved. Labour 
is love’s highest creation. Love is its trade mark. 
Without labour the perfecting of love is impos- 
sible, and without love labour is excruciating. The 
movement for socialism aims at restoring love to 
labour, and labour to love. Labour without love 
hurts like walking barefoot among thorns, while 
love without labour is playing with the toys of the 
devil. I abominate the present world order in 
which labour and love are divorced. When love 
discarded labour, labour abandoned love. Labour 
became punishment and love; was changed to 
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treason. To reunite the two, men have devised 
all schemes of anarchism, nihilism, despotism, and 
what not—but all have proved futile. 
which is not for love, labour which is spent for 
destruction and violence, curtails all of life. . . 

When love and labour are at last united, men will 
for the first time be enabled to bring social life to 
its consummation. Labour alone can maintain the 
body social. But loveless labour casts men down 
into the abyss of hell. Love alone gives cohesive- 


ness to society. In fact, what I mean by “society” 
Social economics is deter- 


is “love expressed.”’ 
mined by the depths of love. Its credit systems, 


Labour 


its exchanges, its investments, its traffic, its com-— 


munications, its production, its consumption—al] 
are determined by the depths of love. Love re- 


{ 


juvenates society. With love, then, let us effect — 


our reorganization. With love let us purify. Love 
is the eternal revolutionist.’ 1 


Love All-in-All. 

‘I see this love moving within me. 
my destiny. I am a part of love. Love deter- 
mines my all. Love makes me hunger. Love 
nails me to the cross. Love is the sum of my 
destiny. O joyous fate! O gladsome tidings ! 
If there is a destiny for me, it is love that decides 
it. Iam bound to love: it is my glad fate. For 
love I suffer agony ; for love I make appeal. But 
I, who am created to love, have so little of love ; yet 
I have laid upon me the compulsion to seek the 
object of my love. 
to the cold North, and to-morrow sets me down on 
burning ground. Love is my master. 
man has laid upon him the great compulsion to 
love—to find a way into men’s hearts by love. 
For love I am created ; love may use me as it will. 
I cannot flee from love ; the bonds of love, indeed, 
are my joy. I am infatuated with holy love. 
Love draws me on to the scaffold; yet I cannot 
forsake love. The sorrow of love’s destiny is 
changed for me into a great evangel, a great art. 
Again, I declare, love is my all-in-all: love is my 
joyous destiny.’ ® 


Love decides 


Dan Crawford. 

Dan Crawford was of Gaelic descent. 
bears came from Arran. When quite a lad he 
got into touch with Plymouth Brethren in Greenock, 
and it was in one of their meetings at the age of 
twenty that his conversion took place. ‘Sin— 
his sins—oppressed him as an awful weight ever 

1T. Kagawa, Love the Law of Life, 207. 
2 Ibid., 297. 


Love to-day sends me afar 


In truth, 


His for- ; 
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dragging him down, down, down to an eternal hell 
of hopelessness and godlessness.’ One Sunday 
after the little congregation left he sat on with 
four others. ‘For two hours they laboured un- 
ceasingly to point out to him the way of Salvation.’ 
At the end of the two hours, Dan was still in the 
depths of distress. Mr. Storer felt that everything 
would follow upon an initial move. ‘He took 
from his pocket a thick carpenter’s pencil, and 
with it drew a strong black line on the floor between 
Dan and the door. He said, ‘“‘ Now, Dan, you’ll 
not step over that line until you have trusted 
Christ.” 

“The next few minutes passed in silence. Then 
suddenly dropping his arms, and drawing a deep 
breath, Dan strode across the line, exclaiming in 
tones of decision, “I will.” 

‘It was twenty minutes past ten by the clock 
on the wall when Dan Crawford crossed the line.’ 

Next year he met Frederick Stanley Arnot, who 
was touring England to recruit missionary workers 
for the vast empire in the interior of Africa which 
is now known as Katanga, and in the following 
year, under Arnot’s leadership and along with 
twelve others, Crawford set sail for the Dark 
Continent. Although Arnot was nominally the 
leader, each of the men went on his own responsi- 
bility, trusting God for means of support for the 
work without any recognized human agency. ‘One 
of the most profound realities of his life was that 
he gave no anxious thought, and indeed very little 
thought of any kind, to the machinery of living.’ 
At one time he may be found eating grass seeds 
and white ants, at another dining sumptuously, 
the guest of a prince. Of the fourteen, only three 
struggled on to the interior. Most died, and some 
turned back. Again and again as the years went 
on, the expected reinforcements failed to get through 
to the interior. At times Crawford and his wife— 
Grace Tilsley, whom he had known in Bath, and 
who came out to be married to him at Luanza 
(‘a great gift from God ’)—were quite alone. 

The biography of Dan Crawford, which has just 
been published by Messrs. Oliphants (16s. net), is 

_ written by his nephew, Dr. G. E. Tilsley. He was 
Crawford’s own choice. He had been with him 
in Luanza for a number of years—a medical 
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missionary. } He had long talks with Crawford, when 
he took copious notes, and he had access to all 
his diaries and to his voluminous correspondence— 
his letters to his mother and sister at home had all 
been rigorously preserved. The greater part of 
the volume is occupied with quotations from the 
diaries and letters. And so it is a very leisurely 
journey that the reader makes with Crawford from 
his first landing at Benguella on the 9th of May 1889 
to his death on z9th May 1926 at Luanza as a 
result of a septic wound. ‘Somehow or other he 
knocked the back of his left hand upon a raw- 
edged shelf near his bed. Was it in reaching out 
for paper and pencil to record yet one more flash 
of light, come to him in the night-watches to illumin- 
ate some point in the Word he loved better than 
anything else on earth? ‘Tincture of iodine was 
within reach; he was accustomed to apply it to 
any abrasion; but he omitted to do so on this 
occasion.’ The biography might have been pruned. 
There is, indeed, no doubt that in places this would 
have been a considerable improvement. But the 
biographer of Dan Crawford had no easy task. 
This missionary who thought black, who says, ‘ One 
thing I often wish I had not, and that is a white 
skin,’ is no easy man to make real, and this is 
probably effected best after all by making him 
speak himself. 

Again and again, Crawford lived alone with the 
natives in their own surroundings. ‘“I am 
sitting,” he writes early in 1890, “in my little 
native mud-hut—near the door of it, of course, 
for there is no window. You could not picture 
nor plan a more humble yet withal comfortable 
abode than this of mine. I don’t say there is not 
plenty to evoke European growls! For instance, 
the little fire, lit of an evening, of which the smoke 
has just to make its exit the best way possible 
owing to the absence of anything in the form of a 
chimney. The solitary stool standing just a foot 
from the ground is made of a piece of raw hide 
stretched over a four-leaved wooden framework 
barely a foot square. Add to this a narrow shelf- 
like native bed, a grass mat lying on the floor 
(upon which is laid all that these kind hosts of 
mine can ingeniously scrape together by way of 
food), and you have the exact inventory of the 
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contents of my African hut.”’ It was. by living 
with the natives in this way that he got such an 
intimate knowledge of the Bantu languages. Dr. 
Laws says: ‘Next to the late Dr. Henry, Mr. 
Crawford is the greatest linguist I have known in 
Africa.’ You could not learn a language, Crawford 
believed, only by questioning. He said again and 
again, ‘Remember you only hear what you over- 
hear.’ 

Crawford had certain very strongly held views 
as to the best method of evangelizing. At first, 
at any rate, he distrusted station work and even 
educational work. He believed in the itinerating 
method. We quote here one of the many references 
to this in the letters and diaries : 

‘More and more I realize that my work must 
be itinerating the land with my Bible and the 
fewest possible followers, spreading the Good News. 
As we move from village to village I seem to hear 
Him who always was and always is with His own, 
saying as of yore, “ Let us, us, go into the other 
villages also and preach, for therefore came I 
forth.” ? 

His views broadened later. He recognized that 
educational work was necessary for the consolidat- 
ing of the Christian life, that all the translation 
work he did was useless in face of a people who 
could not read, but the two words in the paragraph 
quoted, ‘ Let us,’ represent his spirit to the last. 

A typical picture of Crawford is given at the 
end of the biography. Less itinerating was being 
done now—this is 1925, about a year before his 
death. All over Luanza the Christians were forming 
local churches. Crawford himself was labouring 
in Luanza to complete his translation of the Bible. 
Sitting there one Sunday evening, he was giving 
a running commentary on the first chapter of James. 
‘ But the secret of his strength lay not so much in 
his understanding of the Scriptures, as in the way 
in which he held himself open to their authori- 
tative influence over his own life. ... On the 
evening in question, he came to verse 19. Sitting 
with his worn Bible before him on the green table, 
he read out “ Swift to hear ’*” He checked 
himself, raised his head, pushing his spectacles up 
on to his forehead, and said, “ That’s what I’m 
not. Miss Bryde knows that.’ He referred to the 
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impatience with which he sometimes brushed aside 4 
that lady’s endeavours to call his attention to ) 
specific points in'the.MSS of his translation of the — 
Bible, upon which she was working with him. 

‘Readjusting his glasses, he read on: “ Slow to 
speak” Again he looked up with a wry smile. — 
““T’m not. I want to get it out—be done with it — 
quick.” And then: “Slow to wrath——” .. 
“Ugh!” said he, in vehement tones, “Ugh! 
Kankalwa!”’ (This signifies literally ““I am con- — 
founded.”)’ ; 


A Maurice Chair of Theology 
at King’s College, London. : 

It may be remembered that in connexion with — 
the Centenary of King’s College, London, a move- — 
ment has been started to endow a chair in the ~ 
Theological Faculty in memory of Frederick Denison — 
Maurice, to be called the ‘Maurice Chair.” Mr. — 
Harry Lloyd has recently contributed £500 to the — 
fund, which has now reached a total of {r406. 
This is a long way off the sum of £25,000 which — 
it is the ambition of the promoters to obtain, but | 
the names of the Committee, representing as it — 
does every school of thought in the Church of 
England, encourages the hope that the full sum — 
necessary for the endowment will be obtained. 

The following have recently joined the committee : _ 


The Lord Charnwood. 

Professor P. Gardner. 

Dr. Albert Mansbridge. i 
The Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Mr. Herbert Upward. 

Mr. J. H. Oldham. 

The Rev. Canon J. A. Douglas. 


Those interested in this effort to commemorate — 
a great man are asked to communicate with the — 
Rev. Professor W. R. Matthews, Dean of King’s — 
College, Strand, London, W.C.2, who will be glad 
to receive any contributions. 
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